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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man,— Young. 





SIR ROWLAND HILL. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 4 

Tne likeness herewith presented is that of one 
of the most useful men now living; nor can he 
be regarded in any other light than as one of the 
leading benefactors of the age—the originator of 
penny postage ; a system by which the people of 
a nation are brought into the freest and most in- 
timate relationship with each other—a system by 
which an exchange of thought, sentiment, and 
feeling may be accomplished at the smallest pos- 
sible cost. Let us see what was the character of 
its projector. 

Look at that face so full of meaning! There 
are no dormant features here. Then look at the 
head with itsample brow, top, and base, and ob- 
serve the very large perceptive faculties through 
which he displayed that practical common-sense 
8o readily responded to by common-sensed people. 
Last, but of equal importance, observe the build 
of the body, with its large, broad, and deep chest, 
with heart, lungs, and other internal organs 
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PORTRAIT OF SIR ROWLAND GILL. 





amply developed. Unfortunately for us, we can 
not represent temperaments with black ink on 
white paper. We need the colors as well. But 
we may state that his was a combination of the 
sanguine, lymphatic, and nervous, or in the new 
namin, the vital, mental, and motive, which 
are distinctly indicated. 

Here is good digestion, good circulation, with 
ample breathing powers, and sufficient activity of 
both brain and body to give motion to the whole. 





The three more prominent group of organs in 
the brain are, first, the perceptive faculties, lo- 


Human Nature. The second group embraces 
Form, Approbativeness, Self-Esteem, Hope, and 
Conscientiousness. “The third, the executive or 
propelling powers, embracing Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, and Acquisitiveness, warmed up by 
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a very ardent social nature. Love of home, 
friends, children, and the opposite Sex are plainly 
indicated, both phrenologically and physiognom- 
ically. Now observe the eye with its large 
sack, as though the eye itself were pressing out- 
ward and downward. These signs indicate free- 
dom of expression in both writing and speaking ; 
and he could communicate his ideas in the lan- 
guage best adapted to make himself understood. 
There is less Ideality and Sublimity than Lan- 
guage, consequently his mind does not expend 
itself in imagery, or even in poetry or art ; but 
his is a mind adapted to facts—practical com- 
mon-sense facts—and he devotes himself more to 
the useful than the beautiful. Such men are 
workers in whatever sphere they engage, be it 
mechanical, agricultural, commercial, or profes- 
sional. 
@® Had he remained a schoolmaster as he com- 
menced, he would have risen to the top round of 
the ladder as such ; had he devoted himself to 
commercial pursuits, his name would have been 
borne on the wings of the wind among all the 
shipping ; had he been in some mechanical or 
manufacturing line, the same perseverance, prac- 
tical common sense, industry, and executiveness 
would have placed him in the lead. But furtu- 
nately for England and for the world his mind was 
directed to the matter of cheap postage, and he 
so simplified and systematized this work as to 
place his name on the roll of honor among the 
great reformers. 

The Penny Postage System would seem at first 
thought to be a matter of small moment; but 
when looked at in all its ramifications and in its 
bearing on all our interests, its immensity will 
be appreciated. 

It is enough for us to show that the character 
of the man and his organization were in the most 
beautiful harmony. His head, body, and mind 
were adapted to the work he undertook, and he 
carried it out successfully. Asmaller mind would 
have failed. Many minds would have made con- 
fusion ; but his, a single and comprehensive 
mind, planned out the whole and put it into ex- 
ecution. 

We might give a more detailed analysis of this 
most excellent character, but we will leave it 
here to be studied ‘n all its lineaments by those 
who may feel disposed to compare head, face, 
body, and character of the successful schoolmas- 
ter, the great projector, and the good citizen. 


Rowland Hill was born in 1795, and was de- 
voted through all his early years, even from boy- 
hood, to the profession of a teacher. His labo- 
rious public life commenced about thirty years 
ago, when he quitted his school of Hazelwood, 
near Birmingham, and joined an association for 
founding the new colony of South Australia, on 
Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield’s plan of paying 
the cost of the immigration of laborers out of 
the money raised by the sale of waste lands. An 
Act of Parliament for the execution of this scheme 
was obtained in 1834, and a Royal Commission 
appointed, of which Mr. Hill was the secretary. 
While busied with this successful experiment, he 
likewise found time to take an active part in the 
proceedings of the Society for the Diffusion of 





Usei'ul Knowledge, and himself invented a new 
printing-machine to supply the immense sale of 
the Penny Magazine. 

It was in 1836 that he applied himself to study 
the question of post-office reform. His mind 
seemed fastened on certain leading facts. He 
saw that the cost of a letter to the post-office 
was divisible into three parts. First, the letter 
had to be received and prepared for its journey ; 
secondly, came the cost of its transit from post- 
office to post-office; thirdly, there was the de- 
livery of the letter and the receipt of the postage, 
letters being in by far the greater portion dis- 
patched unpaid. The defects of the system which 
then existed were manifest under each of these 
heads. 

In estimating the first of the items of cost— 
receivingethe letter and preparing it for its jour- 
ney—Mr. Hill observed that the postage not only 
varied in proportion to the distance the letter had 
to travel, but that the clerk had to ascertain 
whether the letter was composed of one, two, or 
three sheets of paper. The rate of increase was 
also, in both cases, exorbitant, and bore no propor- 
tion to the small additional cost imposed upon the 
post-office. The duty of charging distance and 
weight thus became a complicated operation, oc- 
cupying no little time and a large staff of clerks. 
The next item of cost—that of transit from post- 
office to post-office—underwent the same search- 
ing scrutiny. It was with sarprise, not unmixed 
with incredulity, the world listened to Mr. Row- 
land Hill’s announcement that the expense of 
conveying a letter from London to Edinburgh, 
even in those days of mail-coaches, was only the 
ninth part of a farthing! On careful examina- 
tion, however, this estimate was verified. The 
third charge was that of delivering the letter and 
receiving the postage, which involved much 
trouble, exposed the post-office to frauds and de- 
falcations, and rendéred necessary a multifarious 
and complicated system of accounts. * The less 
money the postmaster handled the better for all 
parties. This was clear to everybody, but how 
could it be helped ? 

The best, if not the only, means of lessening the 
cost attendant on delivering the letters from house 
to house, and the trouble of taking the money, was 
to devise some plan of prepayment which should 
throw the cost of correspondence on the sender, 
instead of the receiver, of a letter. Little would 
have been gained by transferring the trouble from 
the distributing-office to the receiving-office. But 
Mr. Rowland Hill found a remedy for this diffi- 
culty in a proposal for prepayment by stamped 
labels, whereby both the receiving and distribut- 
ing office should be relieved from the duty of 


postage. 

Mr, Hill having fclly matured his plan, ex- 
plained it in the year 1837 in a brief but lucid 
pamphlet. The project seemed almost too splen- 
did to be mooted and realized in the lifetime of 
the inventor. Yet he propounded his plan 
with so much soberness, and with such an inti- 
mate knowledge of post-office organization, that 
the public opinion of the three kingdoms was 
almost immediately enlisted in its favor. An 
agitation in favor of penny postage spread like 
wildfire. Thousands of petitions poured into the 
House of Commons. Toward the close of 1837, 








the Lower House appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the merits of penny postage. In the 
course of the inquiry, which was continued 
throughout the year 1838, Mr. Rowland Hill 
successfully vindicated his plan against official 
opposition and misrepresentation. He ended by 
convincing first the Committee and then the pub- 
lic that he “* knew what he was talking about.’’ 

Mr. Hume, Mr. Wallace, and the advanced 
Liberals of that day, took up Mr. Rowland Hill’s 
penny postage with an earnestness not unworthy 
of its importance. If they did not make the 
adoption of his project a condition of their con- 
tinued support to Lord Melbourne’s Government, 
they expressed so judicious a reserve in regard to 
their future Parliamentary course, that the Gov- 
ernment gave way. 

In 1839 the Penny Postage Act was passed, 
amid the joy and congratulations of the entire 
kingdom ; and on the 5th of December in that 
year Rowland Hill witnessed the practical adop- 
tion of his views by the establishment of a uni- 
form rate of postage. At first, and for a short 
time, in order to accustom the post-office to the 
change, the postage was fourpence per single 
letter inland, to whatever disiance conveyed. 
Then, after a short term of probation, camea 
day ever memorable in the annals of social pro- 
gress. Onthe 10th of January, 1840, the postage 
on all inland letters weighing not more than a § 
oz. was reduced to a uniform charge of one 
penny. 

In 1860 Mr. Hill received from the Queen the 
(civil) order of Knight Companion of the Bath. 
He has lately resigned his post as secretary of the 
post-office, and retired to a more quiet and 
private life. 

Figures, when they deal with high numbers, 
are never realized in their full force and effect. 
Yet a few figures will prove, better than any 
words, the vast and rapid development which we 
owe to penny postage. A comparison of the year 
1839 (the one immediately preceding the adop- 
tion of penny postage) with the year 1861, gives 
the following results : 

An increase of chargeable letters from 76,000- 
000 to 517,000,000, or nearly eight-fold. 

An increase in the number of public receptacles 
for letters (post-offices, pillar-boxes, etc.) from 
4,500 to 14,354, or more than three-fold. 

An increase of gross revenue from £2,390,763 
to £3,402,691. 

An increase in the number of money orders 
fasued, from 188,921 to 7,580,455, or forty-fold. 

An increase in the amount of money orders 
issued, from £313,124 to £14,616,348, or nearly 
fifty-fold. 

Such are the results of Sir Rowland Hill's la- 
bors in the reform and administration of the 
postal system of England, which has since been 
adopted, in the main, by all civilized nations. 


Prarep To Deata.—A young woman recently 
died at Honolulu under the belief that she was 
being “ prayed to death.” The Polynesian says 
it is a common thing for a native to hire another 
to pray bis enemy to death ; and so gréat is the 
power of imagination that the victim, having been 
made aware of the occurrence, dies. : 
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“Signs of Character.” 


Of the Soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is furm, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 








PHYSIOGNOMY. 


THE VOIcs, 
AS INDICATIVE OF CHARAOTER. 


Sound or audible noise uttered by the mouth, either of 
human beings or of other animals. We say the voice of a 
man is loud or clear ; the voice of a woman is soft or musi- 
cal; the voice of a dog is loud or harsh ; the voice of a 
bird is eweet or melodious. The voice of human beings is 
articulate ; that of beasts inurticulate. The voices of men 
are different, and when uttered together are often disso- 
nant.— WEBSTER. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE VOICE. 

Tue principal organ of the voice is the larynx, 
a complicated apparatus of cartilages, muscles, 
and ligaments, which it would be difficult to de- 
scribe so as to be understood by the reader un- 
learned in anatomy, but which may be compared 
to a reed instrument ; the vocal ligaments (two 
narrow bands of yellow, highly elastic tissue) 
answering to the vibrating metallic slip called 
the reed ; the sides of the larynx, with their pro- 
jecting pouches, serving to swell the volume or 
alter the tone; while the epiglottis, by its open- 
ing and closing, performs its part in admitting or 
checking expiration ; and the numerous muscles, 
by varying the positions of the different parts, 
provide for a variety of notes far greater than 
any human mechanism has been able to produce 
by a contrivance so simple. 

The immediate cause of the sound called voice 
is the vibration of the vocal ligaments, produced 
by the forcible expiration of the air from the 
bronchial tubes and trachea, the ligaments hav- 
ing been first rendered more or less tense by the 
action of the proper muscles. In the low notes 
the ligaments ere lax, and are only rendéred 
tense by the pressure of the air. In the high 
notes,on the contrary, the muscles are called 
into full action and the ligaments rendered ex- 
ceedingly tense. The vocal ligaments in man 
are longer than those in woman in the proportion 
of three to two, and from the greater vibrations 
consequent upon this, his voice is deeper and 
heavier, though capable of sounding the highest 
notes also. 

Male voices are classed according to the vi- 
bratory power of the vocal chords, as bass, bari- 
tone, or tenor, the last being the highest, and de- 
pendent upon the inferior lenggp of the vocal 
chords. Female voices, in a like manner, are 
classed as contralto, mezzo-soprano, and soprano. 
The ordinary compass of the voice in singing is 
about two octaves; but some eminent singers 
have been able to extend it to three octaves, or 
even more. If spealsing, the range of the voice 
is much less, one and a half octaves being the 
utmost limit with good speakers. 

The nasal cavities and the frontal and maxil- 
lary sinuses (4 and 8, fig. 1) are also concerned 
in the voice, and without their fall development 
there can be no strong, deep, heavy, masculine 
voice. It is for this reason that the voice 
changes at puberty, at which time these cavities 
expand, giving prominence tothe brows, the 
nose, and the upper jaw, and the manly form 





to the face. In the female the expansion at 
this period is much less, and the change in the 
voice correspondingly small. 

It is interesting to notice in both boys and birds 
the peculiar inflections of the voice, when chang- 
ing from boyhood to manhood, and from the 
gosling to the goose ; but that which interests us 
most is the indication of character manifested in 
the voice. 

DIFFERENCES IN THE VOICE. 

Each class of musical instruments and each in- 

dividual instrument, be it violin, organ, piano, 
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harp, flute, fife, or drum, has a “tone” peculiar 
to itself ; so it is with every bell in every church 
steeple, and every whistle on every locomotive, 
factory, and steamer. One accustomed to the 
peculiar voice of a particular bell or whistle can 
detect in an instant, and state at once to what it 
belongs—to what church, steamer, or locomotive. 
The hearer becomes accustomed to different 
voices or sounds, and knows how to locate and 
identify them. It is the same with each and 
every animal. Every lamb knows the voice of 
its mother, and every sheep knows the voice of 
her lamb—thapgh it may be gamboling among 
hundreds of others. Could not- the buman mo- 
ther, who has once heard the cry of her babe, 
distinguish it from any other? The same rule 
holds good when applied to all voices, and to 
all sounds made by the same instrument. 


VOICE— CHARACTER. 

The voice corresponds precisely with the charac- 
ter of the instrument by which itis made—be it the 
cooing of a dove, the roaring of the lion, the 
growl of the tiger, the bellowing of the ox, the 
bleat of the sheep, the crowing of the cock, the 
grunt of the pig, the neighing of the horse, or 
the braying of an ass—each has a voice accord- 
ing to his character. 

The voice of civilized man is one thing, that of 
the savage quite another. The intonations of 
the one, modified by cultivation and refinement, 
are very different from that of the other, 
unmodulated by this cultivation. The savage has 
a coarse, indistinct guttural voice; while that of 
the cultivated man is more sonorous and mu- 
sical. So among the high and the low of the 
civilized races. For example, notice the voices 
of two Irishmen ; the one educated and refined 
speaks on a low or moderated key, regulating all 
his intonations, suiting each thought and emotion 
with a proper word suitably expressed. He also 
regulates his temper as well as his voice. The 





other speaks on a high key, and at the top of his 
voice, without modification or regulation, and 
flies into a passion on the slightest occasion. 

By cultivation, the one has brought the pro- 
pensities into subjection to the intellect and mor- 
al sentiments; while the propensities of the 
other run riot with the passions as with the voice. 
Show us a person of either sex who does not 
modulate the intonations of the voice when speak- 
ing, and we will show you a person who does 
not regulate the passions or the temper. 

Every person expresses something of his char- 
acter in all his talk, walk, and actions. If the 
base of the brain in a cultivated person pre- 
dominate, the voice will be heavy, expressed 
with vigor and force corresponding with the de- 
gree of executiveness which he possesses. If the 
middle range of organs be largest, the tones will 
be more musical, expressing the poetical and 
oratorical feelings. If the top-head predominate, 
the voice will be still more subdued, the intona- 
tions harmonizing with the sympathetic, spiritual, 
and devotional. 

The same voice will be modified by the sub- 
ject on which it is exercised. When Jenny Lind 
sang the little love song-— 

“ Coming through the rye,” 
she gave expression to the social feelings, and 
the voice was lively, rattling, and joyous, and 
the people all laughed and were merry. But 
when she sang— 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 

there was a grandeur and solemnity in her tones 
which seemed unconsciously to lift ber vast au- 
dience to their feet, and hold them spell-bound 
by the magic of her voice. Who that ever heard 
her in this can forget? 

Tell us what sort of music you like best, and 
you thereby reveal your true character. If it 
be love songs, which proceed from the social 
nature,it is in that that you predominate. If war 
songs, referring to the roar of cannon, the rattle 
of musketry, to blood and carnage, then there is 
where you “liye.” Ifit be to the more artistic 
warbling and trilling, which excites Tdeality 
and Imitation, that indicates the predominance of 
another set of organs. But if it be sacrep, which 
is the highest of all music, that you like best, it is 
an evidence that you have an upper story to your 
brain, which if properly exercised would enable 
you to appreciate and practice, more or less, the 
divine teachings of Christianity. 

Thus, the voice indicates character. A passion- 
ate man with ahéavy base to his brain will have a 
harsh, graff voice, and all his gestures will be 
downward, in the direction of his propensities. A 
social, domestic, and loving nature will have a 
more tender and flexible voice corresponding with 
this disposition. The affections caress much, but 
say little ; lovers are more silent than talkative, 
and their words are but whispers. 

The actor who assumes to represent buman 
character must have the organs in the upper 
side-head, including Secretiveness. Imitation, Lan- 
guage, ete., largely developed, and, if adapted to 
his calling, will give the right expression of 
voice to suit the character—be it Hamlet, Mao- 
beth, Falstaff, Iago, or Shylock—be it in tragedy 
or comedy. j 

The devout clergyman, when he appeals to the 
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Throne of Grace, speaks through his moral and 
religious sentiments, and his voice is mellow, 
sweet, and subdued. How welcome to a sin- 
sick soul is the pleading voice of the good man 
when he asks forgiveness for the penitent wrong- 
doer, and a blessing on all! If he be a convert- 
ed man, a true Christian, there will be a grace, 
@ gentleness, and a charm in his voice which 
will win all hearts to the truth, except, of course, 
“ those who have ears but hear not, and eyes but 
see not,” nor an intellect to understand. 

Compare any ten clergymen who have devoted 
themselves half a lifetime to their high calling, 
with an equal number of boxers of the same age, 
and notice the tones of their voices. Do you 
not think yon could tell even in the dark “ which 
was which?” Certainly you could. There is 
something in every voice which attracts or re- 
pels. Compare the voice of the gentle lamb with 
that of the ferocious wolf; of the loving mother 
and praying father with the rayings of dissi- 
pated demons in human form. 

REMEMBERING VOICES. 

Once accustomed to certain voices, we can re- 
member them for years. Blind men readily reo- 
ognize a voice they heard twenty years ago. An 
acute ear is as sensitive to impressions, and al- 
most as retentive of them, as the eye. 

There are diseases, obstructions, and physiolo- 
gical defects by which the voice becomes im- 
paired, which would prevent us from judging 
correctly the character of such persons. Our 
remarks are intended to apply to those in a 
normal or healthy state. 

STAMMMERING. 

Impediment in speech called stuttering or 
stammering isa nervous difficulty, rather than 
organic, and should be treated accordingly. It 
is quite possible to overcome the difficulty in all 
cases without recourse to artificial means. All 
the epecifics advertised by quack impostors, who 
charge from $20 to $50 for traps to wear in the 
mouth, which cost fifty cents, are utterly useless. 
A careful training of the vocal organs from early 
infancy would secure the child against this infir- 
mity, which is often acquired and becomes a 
fixed habit for want of proper care. 

At another time we will devote a page or two 
to this subject, and put our readers who need 
instruction therein on the track to overcome the 
difficulty. Meantime, we would guard them 
against impostors. 

In conclusion, we repeat, the voice indicates 
character. By cultivating particular faculties of 
the mind, we thereby cultivate the ‘voice. We 
speak—as it were—from and through, and from 
and to, particular organs of the brain, and the 
intonations of the voice correspond. If we are 
in anger, and s from the passions, in time 
voice and passion assimilate, and this type of 
character becomes established. If, on the con- 
trary, we live more in the intellect, and in the 
moral and spiritual sentiments, we become all the 
more humane, civilized, and spiritual. 





Love.—Love, it has been said, flows downward. 
The love of parents for their children has always 
been far more powerful than that of children for 
their parents, and who among the sons of men 
ever loved God with a thousandth part of the love 
which God has manifested for him? 





NEW VIEWS OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 
BY AN ARTIST. 


[The following article is from the pen of a young portrait 
painter who has been led, in the practice of his profeseion, 
to study pretty closely the “signs of character” as they 
manifest themselves on the human face. It will be seen 
that hw views do not wholly coincide with our own, but 
we are willing to allow the public to judge of their correct- 
ness and value for themselves; aod we join with him in 
asking for them a candid hearing.) 


TWO CHARACTERS. 

Some ten years ago I was intimately acquainted 
with two men whose characters, almost the exact 
opposite of each other, were little less different 
than their manners, lives, and countenances. One 
of these men, an Irishman, may be described as a 
large man of great force of character, known for 
his energy, selfishness, and honesty. He was un- 
bending as cast-steel in mind and body; walked 
as though he was pushing a weight before him, 
and as if a brick wall would offer no impediment 
to his progress. He did not so much take as 
snatch what was offered him from one’s hand. 
When he spoke the hearer felt commanded, which 
peculiarity gained for him the title of Colonel. 
He was a miser, and, having great cautiousness 
and considerable intellect, with scarcely any 
feelings of kindness or friendship, he became 
immensely rich. He was tall, round-shouldered, 
had a large face, a small blue eye surmounted by 
eyebrows which ascended from their commence- 
ment at the root of the nose at an angle of nearly 
forty-five degrees. His nose was short, very 
sharp across the bridge, and provided with large, 
distinctly-marked, widely-separated wings. His 
lips thick, and both the upper and under lip im- 
proper were extravagantly long. 

The other man was an American, and resembled 
the Irishman only in being perfectly honest. I 
once saw these two men together, and, ‘pvolun- 
tarily contrasting their extraordinary coynten- 
ances, the question occurred, Would it be possible 
for these two men to retain their characters and 
exchange countenances? It was an absurd ques- 
tion ; but reflecting afterward on the ridiculous- 
ness of the idea, I concluded that the characters 
of men were more legibly and indelibly stamped 
on their countenances than was generally sup- 
posed. 

THE FACE. 

It seemed that the human face was to a degree 
exempt from the general physiological law which 
provides that the whole of each individual shall 
be made up of parts corresponding with each 
other. It has long been observed that when the 
hand of a person is short and thick, the foot, body, 
and limbs of that individual partake of the same 
character ; to such an extent is this the case, that 
the experienced physiologist or anatomist can, 
from the appearance of a single finger, or even 
from that of a single joint of a finger, safely pre- 
dict many principal facts concerning its owner ; 
as, for instance, the age, sex, habit of body, size, 
etc. To a degree this is true of the face, for we 
never find a person in whom the general character 
of the head differs from that of the 
body. But here, with the general character, the 
accordance ceases. The fingers of a hand are all 
_made after the same pattern ; and with this, as a 
“rule, the arms, body, and lower extremities agree. 
The face alone seems to be exempt. There are 








men of short, thick statures who seém to have 
exchanged noses with persons built in the op- 
posite extreme. We can not, from the appear- 
ancé of a portion of a feature, predict the shape 
or size of the rest of it ; nor from the appearance 
of a portion or the whole of any one feature pre- 
dict that of any other except enough is seen to 
indicate nationality, and even then we could 
arrive only at generalities. 

Here, then, was a decided exception to a general 
law. Different powers must be at work in form- 
ing our countenances from those which mold our 
bodies. What were they,and why should this be 
#0? were the questions this fact suggested. The 
question concerning the two men above described 
lost its absurdity when the word “bodies” was 
substituted for the word “faces.” There was a 
possibility that a character like the Irishman’s 
could exist along with the short, square-shouldered 
body of the American, but not the least possibility 
that such a character could have the American’s 
face. It appeared, then, that whatever undis- 
covered power developed and gave form to the 
body, it was character that controlled the forms 
of the countenance. Here, I thought, was a new 
idea, but very soon I learned that it was little less 
ancient than our race itself. Men have always 
recognized, whether or not they have expressed 
it in so many words, that the countenance of each 
man was peculiar to him, and that it expressed 
his character and accorded with it. 

INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER. 

If there is any truth in the assertion that char- 
acter is visible in the countenance, it must be 
that the quality of, for instance, honesty, modifies 
the form, size, or color of some part or. parts of 
the face, for in this way only could a trait of 
mind be indicated and made perceptible to our 
senses. Whether this is so or not, surely need 
not long be a matter of dispute. It is only neces- 
sary that some one should bring a number of 
honest men together, and observe if they have or 
have not any form in their countenances in com- 
mon. If any form is found to be common to-all 
honest men, and is found to be deficient in all dis- 
honest men, we may safely infer that such form 
is a sign of honesty, and so of our other feelings, 
as goodness, love of children, ability to construct, 
ete. In subjecting this idea to the test indicated, 
we can not be too careful in distinguishing be- 
tween those persons who are really honest, good, 
etc., and those who merely enjoy the reputation 
of being so. Many men pass for being honest 
who are deficit in a sense of justice ; and there 
are some whose actions mark them out as 
examples of honesty who, nevertheless, are de- 
ficient in conscientiousness ; their course of 
honest dealing may have been earned by their 
natural goodness, their policy, fear of censure, or 
religious belief. Evidenfly one such man in 3 
number of supposed honest men brought together 
for the purpose above stated would render ob- 
servation useless—the conclusion would neces- 
sarily be false since the were untrue. 
The great difficulty that exists in this matter bas, 
I suppose, been a principal cause in retarding the 
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to any one who will take the pains to investigate 
it, that certain combinations of feelings more than 
make up for deficiency in certain other particular 
feelings; that many men naturally honest live by 
dishonest means ; that some men naturally tender- 
hearted seem to be heartless; that there are mur- 
derers and thieves who are naturally every way 
better men than certain other men who occupy 
respectable, even exemplary, stations in society. 
To many readers this will probably be a startling 
announcement; to such I can only recommend 
attention to human nature as it actually exists; 
in nine cases out of ten they will find some truth 
in the old proverb, “ Occasion makes the thief,” 
and that circumstances, even in a greater num- 
ber of cases than this, warp from their natural 
bend the inclinations and abilities of men. I 
imagine the intelligent valet only knows the true 
character of the public man whom he serves. To 
thoroughly know the real character of s person, 
we should ourselves be possessed of more than a 
common share of knowledge, observing tact, 
evenness ®f disposition, and have lived with the 
person, not for weeks or months, but for years, and 
have observed him under a variety of circum- 
stances. The way in which we think and feel 
expresses much more of our true characters than 
our words and acts, particularly when these latter 
are intended for the public. Another and im- 
portant reason why observation conducted as 
above indicated has failed in leading to any 
definite result is that the view taken of the coun- 
tenance has not been sufficiently in detail. 
Physiognomists, in forming their systems, have 
relied greatly on tracing their impressions re- 
ceived on beholding a countenance to some 
peculiarity of feature, and in so doing they have 
regarded the features too much as wholes, as 
entireties. Having found that in a number of men 
of known honesty, or goodness, or imagination, 
such one had an eye, a nose, and mouth resembling 
the other's in no respect except that each eye, 
nose, and mouth were decidedly human features, 
physiognomists have either abandoned the re- 
search, or, unfortunately, more often, fallen back 
on their imaginations and written accordingly. 
But the portrait-painter knows from experience 
that changing a line no thicker than the stroke of 
& pen will perceptibly alter the expression of a 
face; and every one may prove for himself by 
experiment that adding the sixteenth of an inch 
to the length of his nose, to its width at any point 
from its commencement at the forehead to its end, 
and that by distending or compressing the nostrils 
even the thirty-second of an inch, will effect a 
greater change in his expression than will the 
addition of a beard and moustache, supposing 
these latter to be natural. — 
INTUITIVE JUDGMENTS OF CHARACTER. 

Again, physiognomists have relied on their 
intuition and pronourited a jadgment formed 
principally by considering the expression as 
affected by motion. In this there seems to have 
been some reason. Persons in whom a feeling 
that affects the motion of a part of the face is 
habitually active, in the course of time must 
necessarily have traces of this motive stamped in 
their countenances; and, so far as such traces 
were discernible, the inference of the existence 
of the feeling causing it would be just. Not 





much, however, could be definitely determined 
in this manner. Although action in some of our 
feelings affects certain portions of the face first 
and more powerfully \han it affects. the other 
movable portions, it is a truth that action in a 
feeling which moves any portion of the counte- 
nance moves the whole of it. Thus surprise or 
wonder, although it may first tend to raise the 
eyebrow, also opens the mouth and relaxes the 
nostril; cunning protrudes the upper lip, but it 
also affects the eye and nostril; so a smile, 
whether caused by an emotion of wit or desire to 
please, is not confined to the mouth; and when- 
ever mind-action amounts to passion, whether 
this passion be that of anger, fear, pain, wit, 
pride, or anything else, the whole countenance, 
from the bottom of the chin to the top of the 
forehead, is convulsed. The countenance seems 
to be the common property of our feelings. I 
have long thought that expression, by which, here, 
I mean transient expression, caused by motion, 
was not near so definite and particular’ as it is 
the fashion to consider it. It is only when our 
feelings are strongly excited that expression 
becomes definite and means the same thing to all 
observers. Often when we imagine that we 
“read” an expression—when from the glance of 
an eye, a motion of the lips, eyebrow, or nostril, 
we think ourselves to have discovered the mo- 
mentary thought or feeling of the person under 
our gaze, we really owe this to our own previous 
knowledge and suspiciousness, and not at all to 
the fact that this thought or feeling was actually 
expressed in the person’s face. Not that ideas 
obtained in this way may not be correct, but that 
we attribute them to a wrong cause. That this is 
the case I think evident from the reflection that, 
to a third party, the motion or expression which 
we have taken to mean such or such an idea or 
feeling in the person before us, would have no 
meaning at all, or a very different one. 


INDEPENDENCE OF ACTION. 

The fact that many distinct parts of the features 
were independent of each other, and were de- 
veloped differently in each individual, early fast- 
ened my attention. It seemed that although 
noses, for instance, could be classed as pug, 
Roman, Grecian, etc., they nevertheless differed 
essentially in detail from each other; just as a 
face although decidedly of some nationality is 
yet different from every other face of the same 
nation. At first I noticed but a few of such parts ; 
it was evident that an eye could retain its length 
whatever might be its degree of openness, and 
that an iris of any given size would not at all alter 
either of the other dimensions; so, too, a nose 
could be more or less prominent without affecting 
its width either at the top, across the base, bridge, 
or at its end, etc. ; but continued observation de- 
monstrated the existence of a great number of such 
independent parts. To increase or diminish these, 
nature often seemed to resort to an expedient. 
Thus it may be noticed that, in quite a number of 
persons, to obtain a greater breadth or thickness 
at the end of the nose, nature has, apparently like 
an unskilifal workman, laid a patch on each side, 
at this place and left the so-called bridge dispro- 

thin. In another set of persons the 
end of the nose, its middle portion, or top, seems 
to have been accidentally pinched and so left. 





In others, again, in order to give greater length 
to the upper lip improper—that is, distance from 
the end of the nose where it joins the face to the 
commencement of the upper lip—it is observable 
that the whole nose has been very much shortened, 
There are more than thirty such distinct parts in 
the face. From the diverse developments of those 
arise the vast variety of human countenances, At 
some future time I purpose, with the aid of out- 
lines, to describe each one in detail; at present, 
what I have above set down is sufficient for a 
correct understandiug of my ideas. 


COMBATIVENESS, ETO. 


Being convinced of the existence of the fact 
that certain portions of the face were independent 
of every other portion to the extent that they 
could severally be increased or diminished with- 
out interference, the question occurred, Why 
were they so? The old fact that each man’s face 
seemed to be peculiarly his own, and to express 
his character viewed along with this idea, seemed 
to point at some unknown connection existing 
between the mind and the forms in the counte- 
nance. A combination of circumstances led me 
to suspect that each independent part in the face 
was connected with some mental quality which it 
served to represent. I reflected that among all 

«ny acquyintances there was not one of any bold- 
ness or spirit whose nostrils were compressed ; 
that from time immemorial a distended nostril 
had been supposed to indicate anger ; that a tame 
and inefficient expression accompanied deficiency 
in this respect, and to such an extent that, so long 
as it existed, a bold expression could not be im- 
parted to a face; and, finally, that in persons 
notorious for their combative, resisting, pushing 
spirit, the nostrils were invariably widely separ- 
ated. From these facts it seemed that the feeling, 
or quality, or power of the mind known as com- 
bativeness affected the width of the nostrils in 
such a manner that when the feeling was strong 
the nostrils were widely separated, and the reverse. 
From this conclusion, whatever it might lead to, 
there was no escape. Widely separated nostrils, 
then, were indicative of a combative spirit, which 
they always accompanied, and served to repre- 
sent both as to the degree of combativeness pos- 
sessed and also its action. It seemed improbable 
that this one feeling alone should be distinguished 
by a sign in the face ; if there was one such sign, 
there were two, and a dozen, and probably one 
for every feeling in our natures. At any rate 
they would be very convenient, and explain why 
character was visible in the face ; it would also 
furnish us with some useful hints on expression. 
So far as I knew at that time, some seven years 
ago, there was nothing inconsistent in the idea; 
on the contrary, it seemed to be a very pretty 
arrangement, quite possible, and certainly of 
great practical utility. Yet it was, perhaps, 
ridiculous that a man’s conscience should give 
width to the end of his nose, or that his benevo- 
lence should lengthen his eye. However, as 
politicians had learned never to despise an enemy 
because of his weakness, I supposed philosophers 
would not despise a fact because it seemed ridicu- 
lous. The apparent novelty of the idea was the 
principal thing against it, but this was apparent 
only ; the idea was not only old, but also familiar 
to us as our habits of hearing and seeing; the 
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newness was in the words only. Mem have 
always intuitively recognized this truth. We look 
instinctively into the face of the person with whom 
we are dealing; in spite of ourselves we receive a 
certain impression and on this we act. One man 
attracts, another repels us; we feel this man to 
be kind and that man mean and selfish ; one per- 
son we treat with respect, another person we 
flatter, command, entreat, etc. It has been re- 
marked that even the brute creation form some 
estimate of our native inclinations from our coun- 
tenances. Nothing of all this, I conceive, could 
be, unless our feelings were represented in our 
countenances by material forms; and our minds 
so ordered that they were liable to be affected 
instinctively by these forms just as expression by 
motion affects us. However this may be in the 
abstract, the fact remains that from time to time 
I noticed other peculiarities of form in the face 
invariably accompanying certain mental traits ; 
and, finally, in some five years, I had found that 
every one of our feelings was represented in the 
inferior portion of our coufitenances, the forehead 
being reserved entirely for the intellect, no one 
power of which had any representative in the 
lower portion of the face. 

This, then, was another of those secrets of 
nature which, because we have always known 
and used it had, like the facts of the circulation 
of the blood and the relation of atmospheric air 
to animal life, long eacaped examination. Hence- 
forth it was plain why nations that have a national 
character have a national face ; why every indi- 
vidual face differed from every other ; why some 
men were respected and others treated with con- 
tempt; why expression was so dependent on the 
permanent forms of the face, etc., ete. Of the 
importance of this thing to the world; of its 
beauty ; of its value even as a part of the means 
at »ur command, by which we may estimate the 
characters and powers of men, I can not here 
speak. I have already exceeded my proposed 
limit ; with a few additional facts which may serve 
to render the ideas above advanced, I will close. 

SOME OTHER SIGNS. 

The part of the face which I suppose represents 
the degree of development possessed of the love 
for children, is the prominence of the nose at 
its end; that is, the farther the end of the nose is 
raised from the face the stronger this feeling. 
Love of approbation, the desire to appear well, 
to show off, is represented by the size of the wing 
of the nose. It is observable that this part is 
more or less distinctly marked in all persons ; the 
lower line bounding it, limits one side of one of 
the two openings in the nose and was a necessity, 
but the upper line or rather indentation seems to 
be without utility ; in some men this mark is so 
strong that it has the appearance of a deep cut or 
furrow, while in others it is very faintly made 
out. This mark I suppose to indicate firmness ; 
where it is strongly marked, the person has great 

and the reverse. Length of the eye 

measured horizontally from the inner to the outer 
corner indicates the degree of benevolence ; the 
greater the length the more natural kindness 
. Cautiousness gives length to the 

upper lip improper. To persons who have never 
attentively observed the details in the countenance, 
a great difficulty will be encountered in deter- 





mining when the nostrils are widely separated, 
when the eye or upper lip is long, when the wing 
of the nose is large, ete., etc. Nothing but ex- 
perience can obviate this. Every one who gives 
this matter his attention will have to observe for 
himself, until, having seen what he may consider 
the extremes, he can determine the average size 
of these several parts, and thus estimate excess 
or deficiency. A little attention to the details 
enumerated, in a few persons of marked features, 
wil. prove to any observer that a much greater 
diversity exists in the development of these 
several parts than would at first be thought pos- 
sible. In some persons the wing of the nose is 
four times as large as in others; the upper lip 
improper varies in length from one inch and a 
half to little over the one-fourth of an inch; the 
length of the eye, its degree of openness; the 
prominence of the nose at several points, its 
width at its base and along the bridge, etc., are 
each liable to extravayant exceases or deficiencies 
of development. In estimating excess or de- 
ficiency in the size of the parts or signs, it is per- 
haps best to determine on one that is of about an 
average or correct size for the head under con- 
sideration and to compare the others to it. 
Absolute width, length, or breadth is to be com- 
pared with the distance between the cheek bones. 
Nearly all of the signs are as clearly defined and 
as susceptible of measurement as geometrical 
figures. 
GROUPING OF THE SIGNS. 

It was with some surprise I observed, toward 
the conclusion of my labors, that the signs of the 
several feelings, propensities, or powers of the 
mind were arranged in groups. The higher and 
more peculiarly human feelings were represented 
in the upper portion of the face proper, while the 
animal feelings and propensities were represented 
by the lower portion. It was also observable 
that the signs of those feelings, the degree of 


whose development was of most importance for | 


us to know, were located in the most conspicuous 
parte of the face, and that none of these signs 
could! be altered by any known art. These 

“ coincidences,” in addition to the fact already 
hinted at, that action in any feeling whose sign 
was liable to. motion increased the size of that 
sign forthe moment, seemed to be strongly con- 
firmatory of the main fact. There are yet other 
ideas in this connection which could be quoted 
as proofs of reason in favor of the truth uf what 
is above set down, but I refrain from stating 
them here ; it is not on analogy that I desire this 
thing to lean for support, but on observation— 


facts. 

In submitting bay ideas to the public, I must 
ask for a greater d of indulgence than is 
usually accorded to what is merely novel, for I 
am not writing under the influence of an imagin: 
tion excited by a supposed startling and im 
ant discovery, but, on the contrary, I hav 
endeavored to give a bare and cool statement of 
facts which have accumulated during man 
Perhaps I should have been more explictt, and 
given a fuller account of what T I have merel 
sketched, but it was not necessary to my 0 
whica rch singly to call attention to this matter. 

ze lain, by so long pabey if there 
ewe Peni of serious thought it 
What I have above set 
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SHALL WE REPUDIATE? 

Tue ability of the United States to redeem its 
circulating notes and pay the interest on the ac- 
cumulating debt in the future is awakening much 
discussion. Repudiation, or rather the cry of 
“repudiation,” is but the miserable weapon of 
the enemies of the country, and when the present 
internal developments of the country are con- 
sidered it is manifestly absurd. Samuel Hallett’s 
American Circular hits the point so exactly that 
we can not forbear quoting it. It says: 

“There is no more difficulty in ascertaining the 
ability of a nation to carry a certain amount of 
cebt than there is in a merchant estimating 
whether he can safely contract a given amount 
of obligations. In both cases the resources for 
payment of interest or principal are open to esti- 
mate, and the question of ability to pay is there- 
fore easily determined. What then is the probable 
limit of the debt to be contracted in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion? The most extreme estimates 
have not exceeded $4,000,000,000 The*debt on 
the 10th of May, according to official statement, 
was $1,726,000,000 ; and, considering the present 
military condition of the rebellion, and the large 
increase of revenue that must accrue from the 
new tax and tariff bills, it seems much more 
probable that the war will close upon a debt 
under $3,000,000,000 than over that amount. Let 
the extreme estimate of $4,000,000,000, however, 
be adopted. This, supposing the annual expendi- 
tures of the government to be $800,000,000 and 
$400,000,000 of that amount to be raised under 
the vew tax and tariff measures, would leave 
$400,000,000 per annum to be raised on bonds or 
other forms of indebtedness, which would allow 
a period of over five and a half years more of 
hostilities before the maximum figure of $4,000,- 
000,000 was reached. 

“In 1815, at the close of twelve years of unin- 
terrupted hostilities, the national debt of Great 
Britain stood at £861,030.049, or, say in United 
States money, $4,250,000,000. At that time the 
population of the United Kingdom was 19,000,000, 
and its foreign commerce £90.000,000, or in round 
numbers, $450,000,000. At the period when our 
debt would reach $4,000,000,000, we should, judg- 
ing from the past ratio of increase, have a popu- 
lation of not less than 40,000,000, or more than 
twice that of Great Britain at the period under 
com What our foreign commerce might 
then be, it is difficult to estimate ; but when the 
cotton and tobacco exports of the South are re- 
newed, and the population of the restored Union 
has been increased to the extent supposed, it 
would not seem extravagant to estimate that the 
aggregate of imports and exports will reach 
$800,000,000, gold valuation, especially as in 
1860 the total value was $762,000,000. At the 
period, therefore, when, according to the above 
estimate, the national debt would reach $4.000- 
000,000, we should have 21,000,000 more of popu- 
lation and $350,000,000 more of foreign commerce 
than had Great Britain when her debt was $4,250,- 
000,000. So far, therefore, as population and trade 
are criteria of the ability of a nation to sustain s 
debt, this analogy proves that we shall be better 
able to bear the financial burdens created by the 
war than was England to sustain the debt with 
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which she closed ber twelve years of continental 
and American hostilities. 

“ Should the same rate of progress be realized 
during the ten years beginning with 1870—when, 
as above estimated, the national wealth would be 
$24,000,000.000 —then the yearly product of the 
capital of the country would average $3,000,000,- 
000, or three-fourths the total of the supposed 
ultimate debt. The figures seem incredible ; but 
they are strictly based on what has been already 
realized in our history. At this rate, the payment 


of $200.000 000 a year as interest would be but 
an impost of 6 per cent. on the yearly increase 
of our wealth. In view of these estimates, which, 
we think, are exaggerated in no respect—unless 
it be in taking the ultimate debt so high as 
$4.000.000,000—our ability to sustain the debt 
we are accumulating can admit of no reasonable 
question.” 
ep 


OUR RESOURCES. 


From letter No. 2 of the Hon. Robert J. Walker, 
dated London, Oct. 8, 1863, and the Report of the 
Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles, delegate of our Govern- 
ment to the International Statistical Congress at 
Berlin, just published at Washington, we compile 
the following facts. Our object is to show the 
basis on which our National debt rests. 

Our territory is larger than all Europe. It is 
sixty times that of England proper ; thirty times 

_ttiat of England, Ireland, and Scotland ; eight 
times that of France ; fifteen times that of Prussia ; 
and twenty times that of Germany. 

Should this country ever reach the dense popu- 
lation of England, the United States will have 
twelve hundred millions of Americans under its 
banner ; but should it only reach that of Massa- 
chasetts in 1860, it will be five hundred millions 
of population. 

We have now more miles of railroad and more 
miles of telegraph than all the world besides. 

We have an inland navigation of 122,000 miles. 
More than one half is navigated by steam ; and 
our interior steam tonnage is greater than the in- 
terior steam tonnage of all the rest of the world. 

We have more timber, and a greater variety, 
than all Europe. More hydraulic power ; more 
raw material for manufactures. 

One half of the gold and silver product of the 
world is taken from the mines of the United States. 
This has been the case for the past fifteen years. 
The Secretary of the Interior estimates the future 
annual product of the mines at one hundred mil- 
lions ; and when the Pacific Railroad is opened, 
the annual product will be one hundred and fifty 
millions. 

Other portions of the world—in fact, the whole 
world falls behind us in mineral deposits of iron, 
coal, copper, lead, quicksilver, etc. 

The writers produce tables to show that the 
wealth of the nation doubles every decade (ten 
years), and from the fact that emigration is larger 





It is thus that the wave of mores onward 
in our Western States and ies, that the ax and the 
plow are the pioneers of civilization, that farms, cities 
and wages, the school-house and the church, rise from 
the wilderness, as if by the touch of an enchanter's wand. 
That enchantment ia the power of freedom and educati 
J. Walker. 


the soul exists for them, and this affintty-is not to 
be readily broken. The world is always con- 
servative of those truths, except when under some 





These are among the very few live men of the 
age. They have always been live men, and it is 
refreshing here in Wall Street, amid the croakings 
of the old financial noodles, to find that.there are 
men in the service of their country that are not 
“a long way behind the times.” 

Our bonded debt is the strongest and best 
backed bond ever offered to a lending people. 
There is no such @ property on the face of the 
earth as this country to base adebt upon. There 
is no such people as the Americans to develop re- 
sources and amass wealth; and when we take 
into consideration that the annual product of gold 
and silver in our day is eight times what it was 
at the time the British debt was made—and hence 
a debt of eight millions now is not more than one 
million was then, and as our debt is but half that 
of Great Britain, where is the ground for croak- 
ing? 

0 +m 
MEN FOR THE TIME. 
BY RIGHT REV. BISHOP CLARK, OF R. I. 


Tere is a certain species of thought, the result 
of what may be called the atmospheric influences 
of the age, which exists almost everywhere in a 
latent form ; and the man who gives embodiment 
to this thought, thus bringing it within the range 
of consciousness and observation, is he who most 
effectually moves the people. To reproduce 
what has been produced before and done its work ; 
to re-argne questions which have been already dis- 
posed of, or proved to be incapable of solution ; 
to raise speculations which have no bearing upon 
any existing facts, is only to replant a tree whose 
roots are dead. 

WHAT WE WANT. 

The educated men of the times, who would 
help to elevate their country, must not only give 
to her service the aid of vigorous, manly, and 
timely thought, but also such thought as will best 
subserve her moral and religious welfare. It is 
great and holy truth that we want, and this is 
not earth-born, but comes from beyond the clouds. 
“The inspiration of the Lord giveth understand- 
ing.’ The thoughts that have not been in some 
sense inspired have soon expired, breathed them- 
selves into the air, and been scattered. Who reads 
the old, infidel books? The very skeptic of the 
day abjures them, probably because he thinks 
that he can“write better; but he also must be 
content in time to share their fate. John Bunyan, 
“the despised tinker,” is read, while Hobbes, and 
Shaftesbury, and Collins, and Woolston, and Tin- 
dal sleep quietly in the dust. “ Ashes to ashes,” 
has long been said over their works. Many a 
brilliant effort of modern skepticism, whose scin- 
tillations charm the multitude, is doomed to as 
speedy an extinction. For a moment, the gor- 
geous coruscation lights up the horizon with its 
artificial fires and obliterates the stars; but after 
the short blaze is over, the old planets are found 
in their places, shining calmly as before. The 
human race have no interest in seeing those great 
truths, upon which their choicest hopes rest, 
blotted out of being ; they exist for the soul, and 





temporary delirium, and the whole race never go 


| mad together. Whatever doctrine or n 
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is essential to the welfare of mankind assert 
its right to live, and the world will in the end be 
most grateful to those who have done lowliest 
homage to that divinely-giving truth. — 

No country in the world offers such a field for 
the exercise of eloquent, impressive speech as 
ours. There is no limit to the audience you may 
gather, but such as grows out of your pbysical 
ability to reach them. As far as you can make 
your voice heard, there will be people to hear 
you. But this on certain conditions. You must 
have something to say which is worth hearing ; 
something which the world needs to hear; some- 
thing fresh, earnest, vigorous; something which 
is the product of your own mind, the result of 
your own observajions, the inference of your own 
reason, the impulse of your own heart, and not 
the mechanical repetition of stale and weary 
platitudes. I never saw a large crowd collected 
to listen to the music of the barrel-organ. There 
is an instinct in the masses, however uncultivated, 
by which they distinguish real from factitious elo- 
quence. You must believe in what you say, if 
you would make others believe in it. You must 
show that you believe in it, and in order to do 
this, you must not measure your words by what 
you suppose to be the belief of those whom you 
address, but let your own honest convictions in- 
spire your words, and not measure them at all. 
There is a kind of forcible feebleness which ex- 
pends itself in monotonous mystification thet some 
call eloquence ; but it never strikes anywhere, 
never rends the granite; it is only the thunder 
without the lightning. If impassioned feeling 
naturally and of necessity breaks through the 
ordinary limits of decorum, the multitude will 
respond and all hearts heave and throb in unison ; 
but the affectation of feeling is simply disgusting. 
The most profound and deepest emotions, how- 
ever, do not express themselves in this way; an 
ordinary tempest lashes the waves and sends them 
foaming and —- in'o the air, but the hot, 
awful simoom, when it touches the ocean, presses 
so hard upon the waters, that all seems like a 
deadly calm. 


ee ee 

Tue Uss or Foreign Worvs.—The Round Table 
justly castigates a prevalent vice of our current 
literature in needlessly employing words and 
phrases of other languages to express what could 
be just as well stated in the vernacular. 

French is oftenest called into service by igno- 
rant scribblers, Latin comes.next, Greek next, 
and sometimes German. We recall, in this con- 
nection, a remark of William Cullen Bryant toa 
young man who was then attached to the Dven- 
ing Post, and who had submitted to Mr. Bryant 
an article for the paper. The latter, whose felici- 
ty in writing prose is not a whit inferior to that 
of his poetical efforts, read the manuscript, and 
commented upon it in substantially eg cobs wads 


“My young 
several 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will cain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Sparzheim. 





CLIMATE AND THE RACES. 





Taat climate has a marksd effect on the de- 
velopment of plants, animals, and man is too ob- 
vious to be denied ; but inreferegce to the nature 
and extent of its influence upon the human races 
there are wide divergencies of opinion, some at- 
tributing to it nearly all the difference we observe 
not only in complexion and personal appearance, 
but in the shape of the skull and the character of 
the mind as well, while others hold that its effects 
are comparatively slight and superficial. 

We do not purpose at this time to discuss the 
question of climate in all its bearings, or even to 
enter upon any extended argument on any par- 
ticular point, but simply to introduce a few facts 
and thoughts which have suggested themselves 
or been suggested by our observations and read- 
ing on this subject. 

THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 

In the recently published volume of the British 
Etbnological Society, the question “ How far is 
man cosmopolitan ?”’ is discussed by several 
writers, but more particularly by Mr. Hunt, 
who adduces facts to show the limited power 
of the races of man to adapt themselves to 
foreign climates. He mentions the testimony 
of Sir Ronald Martin, that a third generation 
of unmixed Europeans is nowhere to be found 
in Bengal ; from which fact it would appear 
that if the constant recruiting of adults from 
Great Britain were to cease, the English dom- 
inance in India would quickly come to an end. 

JEWS AND GIPSIES. 

The Jews, the gipsies, and the Chinese are 
those among mankind who have shown them- 
selves possessed of the greatest power of ac- 
climatization, and Mr. Hunt ascribes this to 
their being what he calls “ pure races.” All 
pure races support the influence of change 
better than mixed races, he says; and he 
cites among other interesting examples the 
fact that the statistics of disease and death 
among the Jews and other colonists in Al- 
geria show that the former are less injurious- 
ly influenced by the climate than any other 
strangers. It is curious that the Spaniards 
and Italians suffered less ia the great Russian 
expedition of Napoleon than any other contin- 
getits of his multifarious army. 

CAPTAIN HALL’S ESQUIMAUX. 

Captain Hall's Esquimanx suffered intolerably 

from a New York summer, showing that those 














Arctic people could not bear transplanting even 
to this temperate region; and whoever haz had 
the fll lack to double the Cape of Good Hope 
with a crew of Hindoo or Lascar sailors knows, 
to his sorrow, that the first touch of cool weather 
turns these brave and nimble fellows into as very 
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“DR. E. KE; KANE. 

cowards as a pack of helpless curs. Let the Es- 

quimaux and the Hindoos change places, and 

neither would long survive the transportation. 
DR. KANE. 

Ir. Kane believed that he could have lived 
with the natives in the Arctic regions ; but he 
died soon after his return, from tie effects of his 
hardships and exposure, together with the in- 
fluences of the great changes of climate to which 
he had been subjected. It is well known that 


Europeans and Americans are subject to dysentery 
in the hot climate of India; and the number of 
European children raised in British India is so 
small that the oldest English regiment in that 





AN ESQUIMAUX. 


country, the Bombay “ Toughs,” notwithstanding 
that marriages with British women are encour- 
aged, have never been able, from the time of 
Charles II. to this day, to raise boys enough to 
supply drummers and fifers for the regiment. 





THE NORTHERNER AND THE SOUTHERNER. 


F. W. Christern has recently published a trans- 
lation of M. Chas. Victor Bonstetten’s work, en- 
titled “ The Man of the North and the Man of the 
South,” written forty years ago, and having no 
particular reference to this country, but contain- 
ing some most suggestive facts and inferences 
bearing upon the general subject of Climate and 
Race. 

We copy from one of our city dailies the follow- 
ing brief abstract of M. Bonstetten’s views: 


SOUTHERN IMPROVIDENCE. 

“ Indifference to the future, according to M. Bon- 
stetten, is a remarkable trait of the Southern cbhar- 
acter.” How can precaution be generated in a 
climate producing a harvest almost every month 
of the year? It is as true to-day as when this 
author wrote, that throughout Italy, for instance, 
it is customary to consume the whole day's pro 
visions, even in hotels and well-regulated families; 
such a thing as having in a stock of any article 
is almost unknown ; literally from hand to mouth 
is the manner of life. In the North, on the other 
side, the necessities of life and the means of pro- 
viding for them are as far apart as if separated 
by an immense abyss during the season when the 
fountains of Nature are sealed by the cold of 
winter. Accordingly, there is for the man of the 
North a season consecrated to forethought and 
reflection ; the necessities of life stimulate his 
thinking faculties ; he must construct houses for 
protection against coming cold, and must lay in 
supplies of food against the season of famine. 
In the South, continual crops, the unfading lux- 
uriance of foliage and flowers, and the ever- 
bountiful present, keep out of mind and out of 
sight the future.” 

[In beautiful harmony with these facts we find 
the phrenological developments of the Southern 
man quite unlike those of the man of the 
North, in the particular organs brought into 
play in acquiring, saving, and providing for 
the future. In the former, Acquisitiveness, 
Constructiv-ness, Cautiousness, Secretive- 
ness, and the Reflective Faculties are only 
moderate, while in the latter they are large ; 
but in the perfection of the senses, in imagin- 
ation, affection, and passion, the Southerner 
is pre-eminent. ]} 

SOUTHERN THIRST FOR VENGEANCE. 

A thirst for vengeance is also a prominent 
trait of the Southern character as distinguish- 
ed from that of the North, especially among 
the inferior classes. Vengeance is a passion 
peculiar to people ruled by the imagination ; 
the habit of being constantly face to face 
with external objects. without any compen- 
sating turning to the thoughts within, gives 
the senses prodigious control, and conse- 
quently the passions which they call out. 
The self-control of an irritable man in the 
North is such that, in duels among the Nor- 
wegians, for instance, knife-blades of only 
a certain length were used, and each com- 
batant held his weapon so as to inflict a no 
deeper wound than that which the stipulated 
measurement of his blade would allow. It was 
said that no instances were known of this regu- 
lation having been violated, even in the heat of 
the contest. 
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PERPETUAL RESENTMENT. 

“ Perpetual resentment is, moreover, a distin- 
guishing mark of the Southern character. Mem- 
ory but resuscitates our experiences. The re- 
membered things of the imagination are stamped 
with passion; and with the man of the South, 
feeling is ignited with every reminiscence ; while 
the man of the North, drawing his feelings through 
his reason, becomes gradually quiet in thinking 
of the object of his rage. Thus time, which 
calms down the man of reflection, does but fur- 
nish fuel to the man of imagination.” 

NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN CIVILIZATION. 

[The central point of M. Bonstetten’s theory, 
it will be seen, is the modification of organiza- 
tion, and consequently of character, by climate. 
The result is thus summed up :] 

“The man of the North turns his thoughts within 
himself, and reflects ; the man of the South opens 
his whole soul and body to the external world, 
and feels. The man of the South will sooner at- 
tain a high degree of civilization than the man of 
the North ; but the latter, advancing slowly, fixes 
himself on sure principles of reason. The man 
of the North, neglecting his education, degene- 
rates faster than the man of the South; for the 
latter has always thg.education of the outward 
world and of the padltas. In the South, civiliza- 
tion ebbs and flows rapidly ; that of the North, 
based on principle, is slower in its march, but in- 
finite in its flight.” 

NORTHERN TENACITY.—SUICIDE. 
- “From these habits of reflection in the man of 
the North results a tenacity of feeling which is 
valuable when carried into love and friendship ; 
but when carried into the somber side of human 
life it is a great misfortune. Take the matter of 
suicide ; it is a disease among northerly nations, 
while in the South it is an explosion of violent 
passion. When traveling in Denmark, M. Bon- 
stetten heard that the number of suicides in that 
kingdom was over one hundred and twenty a 
year, and just then it was the custom for every 
one committing suicide to cast himself out of a 
window. In the South there is that exuberance 
of life, that emotional need which keeps every 
organ in perpetual excitement, and gives a con- 
stant disposition to enjoy impressions obtained 
through outward things. 
POETRY, SOUTHERN VS. NORTHERN. 

“One might be tempted to believe that in a 
southern climate there was more of poesy in peo- 
ple’s breasts than is found under the glacial skies 
of the North. History, however, seems to de- 
monstrate the contrary. Poesy supposes two 
things: the sentiment which gives it birth, called 
inspiration, and language adapted to the expres- 
sion of this sentiment. With the man of the North, 
sentiment is more concentrated than with the man 
of the South, and therefore nearer inspiration. 
In the South, sentiment, confined to exterior ob- 
jects, evaporates in enjoyment ; in the North, it 
is self-concentrated—deeper. The man of the 
South has an advantage in a more harmonious 
language, but the sentiment is diffuse, the expres- 
sion wordy. 

THOUGHT VS. FEELING. 

“ While the fine arts are native to the sunny skies 
of the South, moral beauty, by way of compensa- 
tion, is native to the North. The transportof the 








senses under the burning sky of the South often 
renders the inward thought dead, and it thus hap- 
pens that the man of the South, under the do- 
minion of external nature, does not, like the man 
of the North, know how to rule this life by strin- 
gent principles. In northern climes not to suffer 
is to be happy ; the absence of pain there is en- 
joyment. In the South, on the contrary, the de- 
mand is for something more positive ; there, grat- 
ification comes not from ideal, but from sensual 
sources. In a word, the man of the South is des- 
tined never to live with himself and enjoy the 
benefits of self-communion ; the man of the North, 
on the other hand, proves that human dignity, as 
well as power and happiness, resides in thought 
and reflection far more than to any other agency 
that ministers to the progress of the race.” 


CONCLUSION. 

The North man is more cautious, considerate, 
thoughtful, calculating, and economical. The 
South man is more venturesome, impulsive, reck- 
less, generous, improvident, and revengeful. The 
Southerner has more Self-Esteem, Approbative- 
ness, Benevolence, Combativeness, and Destruc- 
tiveness. The Northerner more Conscientious- 
ness, Firmness, Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Casuality, and Comparison. We refer, of course, 
to the whites. Other interesting comparisons 
may be drawn between these two classes of peo- 
ple; but we are by marriage and intimate busi- 
ness intercourse becoming so mixed, that a dis- 
tinct type will soon disappear, especially from 
the South. Hitherto, emigration has been chiefly 
from East to West. In future, it will be from the 
North to the South, when these constitutional dif- 
ferences will be modified still further. There is 
no necessary incompatibility between the people 
of the two sections. 


On Psychology. 


The soal, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless énner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 








THE GHOST OF MR. SENIOR. 


Waar is a specter ? 

The dictionaries tell us that a specter is a“ fright- 
ful apparition, a ghost.” The popular notion of 
a specter is, a figure enveloped in a long white 
robe with outstretched skeleton righthand, gliding 
noiselessly through the ruins of some deserted 
castle. 

Specters are the aristocracy ofghosts. If Hodge, 
passing through the village churchyard late at 
night, happens to think he sees “something white” 
which frightens him out of what he calls his wits, 
he does not say he has seen a specter, he speaks 
and thinks of what he has seen as a ghost. 

I havea theory about specters, and it is—but I 
can better explain it after I have related what I 
am about to tell. 

The facts to which I allude occurred many years 
since, before table-turning, spitit-rapping, spirit- 
hands, “et hoc genus omne,” were invented. At 
that time, too, I did not take a nap after dinner; 
however attractive forty winks may now appear. 
I mention this lest my readers should say, “ Oh, 
he dropped off asleep.” 








I was born in a small country town in the west 
of England; the inhabitants were principally 
shopkeepers and working people, and consequent- 
ly I had but few companions beyond the circle of 
my own family. There was, however, an old gen- 
tleman, a Mr. Senior, a kind-hearted, good-tem- 
pered old man, a widower without children, who 
took a great fancy to me, and was never better 
pleased than when I was allowed to go and keep 
him company. He lived in a house of his own in 
the main street of the town; he was a cheery 
old gentleman, and used to delight to tell me tales 
of what he had seen in his youth. He had been 
a fur merchant, and had lived for several years at 
Hudson’s Bay. And soon our acquaintance be- 
came intimacy, and, ere long, ripened into friend- 
ship, and few days passed without my paying a 
visit, longer or shorter, as home engagements per- 
mitted. 

The room we used to sit in was the dining-room. 
Since the death of his wife Mr. Senior had seldom 
gone in the drawing-room. It revived painful 
feelings, he said; recollections of the departed 
one ; for there still stood her piano, the tambour- 
frame, and her work-basket. 

So we always sat in the dining-room. It wasa 
moderate-sized apartment, with nothing particu- 
lar in it except a large long table and two old- 
fashioned oak arm-chairs, which stood one at each 
end of the table, and there they always stood, 
whether in use or not. I used to sit in one of these 
chairs, Mr. Senior, as a matter of course, occupy- 
ing the other. 


Years fled, seed-time and harvest, summer and 
winter, succeeded each other; I grew up toman’s 
estate, and began to think of having an establish- 
ment of my own. 

About that time my old friend died, and his rel- 
atives, wishing to make as good an income as they 
could out of his property, proposed to let the house 
furnished. After some negotiation I became the 
tenant, and in due time took up my abode in the 
house. It was rather dull at first being alone, 
after having been used to the cheerfulness of a 
family circle, and more especially in that particu- 
lar house, as reminiscences of my old friend were 
inevitable; but I had my profession to occupy 
me; it took me a good deal from home, and I 
soon became used to my new mode of life. 


Shortly after I had settled down, I had ocea- 
sion to leave home for a few days, and on my re- 
turn, being unexpectedly delayed on the road; I 
did not arrive at my house until rather late; 
there were several letters awaiting my return, and 
as I had to be at a neighboring town early next 
day, and as some of the letters related to matters 
of urgent importance, I determined to answer them 
that night. I ordered what we call in our part of 
the country “ a high tea,” and, having finished it, 
brought the blotting-book, ete., to the table, and, 
sitting down in my old accustomed chair, went to 
work. 

Ihad written two letters, and was about to com- 
mence a third, when, happening to raise my eyes, I 
saw what seemed to be my old friend sitting in the 
chair at the other end of the table, just as he had 
been used to sit there in the old time. I confess 
I was startled. I rubbed my eyes and leoked 
more attentively, but there he sat, looking at me 
with the old benignant smile. As soon as I could 
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collect my thoughts I got up, and feeling that there 
must be some delusion, went and stirred the fire, 
hoping to divert my mind from the subject. On 
looking round, to my great relief I saw that the 
chair was empty. . 

So I sat down again and went on writing, but 
I could not help from time to time giving a hasty 
glance toward the other end of the table. Sud- 
denly, there he sat again, as distinct as if in bodily 
presence. 

I had read that the spirits of the departed could 
not rest in peace under certain circumstances, 
and not being in a frame of mind to reason calm- 
ly, I thought that my old friend had something to 
communicate, so I spoke : 

‘* Why do you come here?” 

No answer. 

“ Can I do anything for you?” 

Still dead silence. 

“This won’t do at all!” cried I, starting up and 
going round the table. But, as I moved, my old 
friend’s form faded away. 

I felt unfit for more letter-writing that night, 
and shutting up the blotting-book, hastily retreat- 
ed to my bedroom. 

Consider, now, what it is that we do when we 
see. : 
The eye is furnished inside with a sensitive cur- 
tain, upon which are produced, or reflected, the 
pictures of such objects as may happen to be within 
the range of vision ; and those pictures are, in a 
wonderful manner, communicated to our intelli 
gence, so that without touching a thing at which 
we look, we know what the thing is. As long as 
the object remains before the eye, the picture of 
it remains on what we have called the sensitive 
curtain, and sometimes the picture is retained after 
the object is removed. For instance: if we 
happen to look at the sun when the first dazzling 
effect is over, there remains on the sensitive cur- 
tain an impression which causes us to see a round 
disk of a darkish color on any object at which we 
may look.: After a short time the disk fades, but 
it comes back again, once, twice, sometimes three 
times, according to the strength of the first impres- 
sion. So, also, with figuresin black, white, or 
any brilliant color; if we look steadfastly for 
half a minute or so at a highly - colored figure 
upon which a strong light is thrown, and then 
turn the eye to a white wall or window-blind, we 
see a figure of the same shape as that at which we 
have been gazing—this also will fade and return 
several times. Of course the figure is not on the 
wall; of course the effect is produced by an im- 
pression remaining on the eye. 

Now, I do not propose to attempt to account 
for mistakes which people make through fear, or 
any other cause ; we know that the eye is liable 
to be deceived, and that “a friendly hand-post” 
has, ere now, been mistaken for a ghost. What 
I wish to deal with is the fact that impressions are 
sometimes revived on the eye, without there being 
a corresponding object actually within view, and 
although the object which originally caused the 
impression may not have been seen for weeks, 
for months, perhaps for years. This is more likely 
to occur if there be anythiug presented to the eye 
suggestive merely of any one particular object at 
which we Have been accustomed to look. 

I contend, also, that imagination has some- 
thing to do with the matter. If it be admitted 
(and it can scarcely be denied) that a complete 
— may be revived on the sensitive curtain, 

f anything merely suggestive of such a picture is 
presented to the eye, then it will not be difficult 
to understand how I, being in the room where I 
had been accustomed to sit with my old friend, 
occupying the position I was so familar with, 
and looking at the very chair in which he alwa 

used to sit, had before me an object sufficiently 





suggestive to produce on the sensitive curtain of 


my eye not only the chair, which I did see, but 
also the form of my old friend, who was not 
present. : 

There is nothing which should be thought incred- 
ible in this. We experience every day sensations 
quite as wonderful, and more inexplicable. Take, 
for example, memory. An impression is made 
on the mind by a particular fact. We can re- 
call it at pleasure, as well as innumerable other 
events, but we don’t in the least understand how 
it is, or by what process we remember; nor is 
there anything to demonstrate the existence of 
such or any particular impression as existing per- 
manently on the mind, yet we know, by every- 
day experience, that a very slight circumstance 
suggestive of any past event will suffice to bring 
back, as it were, the picture of such event to our 
mind as clearly as when the event actually tock 
place. 

Why should not the eye, or its sensitive curtain, 
have a productive faculty? And may it not exer- 
cise such faculty very readily in cases where there 
is any object presented to it suggestive of a former 
impression? Whether the mere thinking of a par- 
tieular person is sufficient to excite this repro- 
luctive faculty, I will consider on another oc- 
casion. 

[{ This writer’s theory doubtless explains some 
cases of ghost-seeing, but there are many others 
which must be referred to other causes, as we 
hope to show at another time. ] 


ooo 
WITCHES IN AFRICA. 


Ir will be seen by the following, that ‘‘ our sa- 
ble brethren’”’ are still ‘‘ behind the light-house,’’ 
in this thing. We got rid of witchcraft long time 

sago, and now bask in the bright sunshine of a 
better knowledge. So it will be in Africa, when 
our missionaries shall have disseminated His gos- 
pel to all the world. Rev. H. W.G., writing 
from Gaboon, West Africa, says : 

‘*A few weeks since I was extremely pained 
and shocked at something which occurred a few 
miles from here. These people have great faith 
in witches. They think if a person dies sudden- 
ly, or if any accident happens to another, or any 
one is unfortunate in any way, that somebody is a 
witch and has caused the misfortune. They then 
select some person as the witch, and after a trial, 
kill him. I will tell you what the trialis. There 
is a certain poisonous weed of which they make a 
tea, and if they desire the person to die, they give 
him a suitable quantity to poison him. If they 
do not wish the person to die, they give an over- 
dose which sickens him, and then he gets well. 
They say if he is the true witch it will kill him, if 
he is not, he will get well. They have other 
ways, however, of killing witches. 

“The other day a man died from some disease, 
and his friends said he was witched. ‘So they 
took a poor man who was a slave, and bound him 
to a pile of wood, and then set the wood on fire 
and burned him to death. To drown the poor 
man’s screams, they beat drums, clapped their 
hands, and shouted and danced. metimes 
three or four persons are put to death for one 
man. 

**T will give you another instance. Not long 
ago there was a dreadful accident here. There 
are a number of factories, or stores you would 
call them. English, Scotch, French, and German 
people bring cloth, dishes, rum, tobacco, etc., 
and give themr to the natives for ivory, ebony 
wood, red wood, rubber, etc. One day three na- 
tive men and one boy got into a canoe and went 
up the river to a town several miles from here to 
purchase ivory for one of the factories. They 
had their canoe full of goods to exchange for the 
ivory. It is always customary for them, when 
they come in sight of a town, to fire offa 
several times. one of these men opened a te 
of powder, loaded his gun and fired it off. Some 
sparks fell into the open keg and the powder 











caught fire and blew them up. The men were 
thrown violently into the water and the boat 
was completely destroyed. Two of the men and 
the boy were burned so badly that they died next 
day. But one man was not hurt at all. 

‘*Now, what do you suppose they did with 
that one man? You say, ‘ Why, they would all 
rejoice over him, and feel very glad and thankful 
that he was not killed.’ But no, they did not 
feel so. They bound him and put him in jail be- 
cause, they said, he was a witch and killed the 
other men ; so he must be killed. We made ef- 
forts to save him, but I have not heard whether 
he was killed or not. Probably he was killed. 
Such things are of frequent occurrence, and it 
makes us sad to see how long the people cling to 
their old customs.” 


a 
MURDERS DETECTED BY DREAMS. 


A very circumstantial account is given of two 
friends, who entered a town together, but being 
unable to get accommodations in the same inn 
separated. In the middle of the night one of 
them heard his friend calling to him for help. 
He awoke from his sleep, but finding it only a 
dream, he immediately went to sleep again ; but 
awoke, directly after he had fallen asleep, by 
hearing, as it appeared to him, his friend’s cries 
for help. Again he fell asleep, and dreamed 
that his friend stood all @@ody beside his bed, 
and said to him: “ Though you would not come 
to help me, at least avenge my death. The land- 
lord of the inn where you left me intends to carry 
my body out of the town concealed in a load of 
straw.” The young man was so impressed by 
this dream that he dressed himself and went to 
the city gates, where he remained until they were 
opened. Shortly afterward he saw a cart-load of 
straw approaching, and in the driver he recog- 
nized the landlord of the inn where he had left 
his friend. He appealed to the guard at the gates, 
told them of-his suspicions, and without much 
trouble induced them to search the straw ; and 
there they found the dead body of his friend, 
whom the landlord confessed he had murdered. 

The last dream of this kind we shall quote is 
related, we think, in a “‘ History of the County of 
Chester.” Weare forced to give it from memory, 
as we can not refer to the volume at this moment. 
We omit names for the sufficient reason that we 
can not remember them, though they are given in 
the history referred to above. The narrative is 
somewhat long, but it is to this effect: A man 
had living with him a young woman, who acted 
as his housekeeper. On the understanding that 
she was to be his wife, an evil intimacy sprang 
up between them, and certain consequences arose 
which made her very earnest in her persuasions 
that he should fulfill his promise. Upon some 
pretense or other he sent her to a place at some 
distance, with one Mark Sharp, who killed her as 
they were crossing a moor [meadow], and threw 
her body down the shaft of a disused mine. A 
little after this a miller saw, or imagined he saw 
the oo of the young woman standing be- 
fore him with her hair hanging about her shoul- 
ders, and dreadfully gashed in the head. She told 
him that she had been murdered by Mark Sharp, 
at the instance of her master. He did not do any- 
thing in consequence of this apparition on the first 
occasion; but when it appeared to him again, 
and threatened him if he did not go to the magis- 
trate and inform him of what he had seen, he went 
to the justice and related the whole affair. The 
man was apprehended and examined, and while 
under examination it was noticed that the justice 
became deadly pale, the canse of which was 
stated afterward—namely, that he novo Nagi 
standing, in the court, the apparition exactly as 
it appeared to the miller, 
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Phusiology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Cabanis, 





POSITION IN SLEEP. 


Pror. J. Mruron Sanpers, M.D., LL.D., in an 
able paper in the Eclecti: Medical Journal, con- 
tends that the position of the body during sleep 
is of the utmost importance, and that health is 
| preserved, and even disease cured by conforming 

to the law which requires bodies under the direct 
| influence of a magnetic current to be ranged 
| north and south. We quote the closing part of 
his article: 

“That this earth is kept steadily in its orbit, 
and derives its motion from electricity, there is 
no doubt. The manifestations of the common 
magnet are no doubt referable to currents of 
electricity pressing around it, and similar ones 


passing around the earth. That currents pass. 


around the earth, and give it the properties of a 
magnet, is well known ; and that one magnet will 
revolve around another one, is easily demon- 
strated. The indicative action of this earth upon 
pieces of steel, when laid in the direction of its 
magnetic meridian, is proof that the earth itself is 
a magnet ; but it was left for Reichenbach to dis- 
cover that the living human body itself is a mag- 
net. The fact can be easily demonstrated ; for 
if any person stiffen himself, and be properly 
suspended, the head will range to the north, and 
the feet to the south. 

“ We remarked that if a piece of steel be ranged 
north and south, and be left in that position for a 
week or two, that the steel becomes a magnet. 
If, now, that end of the piece of steel that was 
toward the north, and which corresponds with 
the north pole of the needle, be placed to the 
south, the polarities of the magnet will soon 
| become weakened, finally lose their magnetism, 
| and will at last become reversed. This would, of 
| course, be the case with the compass needle. If 
so, would it not be the case with the living 
human body? It appears that the normal or 
physiological condition of the human body is to 
possess magnetism so arranged, that the head 
shall correspond to the north pole, and the feet 
to the south pole of a steel magnet. If any con- 
currence transpire to weaken this normal con- 
dition of the system, of course we should look for 
a disturbance of that condition, or the production 
of a condition of ill health. As the magnet gets 
its polar condition disturbed, aid finally annihi- 
lated, by lying in a position the reverse of its 
normal magnetic one, so therefore should we 
expect such to transpire, in a measure, with the 
human system, as we perceive that it, too, is a 
magnet, and therefore subject to the same dis- 
turbances as the steel magnet. ’ 

“This we find to be true, and by continually 
lying the reverse of the magnetic meridian, we 
should finally expect that the magnetic condition 
of the body would finally be destroyed; if vitality 
were not continually resisting it. 

“Tf, therefore, any person sleep at night with 
his head to the south and feet to the north, he 
must expect to have his condition of health dis- 
turbed.. It is true that a strong, robust, healthy 





person will not feel these disturbances; but a 
weakly, nervous patient will feel them quite 
sensibly, until health is almost or entirely ruined. 

“ We know a person who can not lie one night 
with his head pointing either to the south, or east, 
or west, without rising in the morning with a 
headache, and as enfeebléd as if he had risen from 
a bed of sickness. If, on the contrary, he sleep 
with his head directly to the north, he arises en- 
tirely free from headache, and with an elasticity 
of body that will endure through the day almost 
any amount of fatigue. This we know to be the 
case with many persons, especially those who are 
weakly and nervous. 

“ We therefore feel that we can not recommend 
too strongly to the physician the practice of 
placing the patient’s bed north and south, so that 
his head shall be north and feet south. Patients 
who are ever complaining, it will be perceived, 
will soon cease to complain, and the roseate will 
begin to suffuse cheeks that were blanched for 
years. The person will soon be astonished at the 
amount of fatigue or exertion she is enabled to 
sustain ; and even diseases of long standing will 
gradually depart, to return no more. 

“We know a physician (and we are proud to 
call him a student of ours) who asserts that he 
gains more cases by the simple artifice of placing 
the patient’s bed in the right direction, than he 
does by the power of his medicines. Let the en- 
lightened physician, who is not afraid to avail 
himself of all the resources of science, try this 
method of recalling health, and he will soon per- 
ceive that it is not a mere theoretical myth, but 
that it is the legitimate and never-failing result 
of true scientific deduction; while the patient, 
who cares but little for scientific themes or 
demonstration, will perceive that his health, by 
some mysterious means, is returning—that the 
dreadful headaches are subsiding—the nervous 
debility and physical weakness are departing— 
that the eye is gaining its wonted luster, the 
cheek its carmine tint, and that all the vital 
powers in general are regaining fresh vigor, and 
that life, with all its elasticity of body and spirit, 
is again renewed.” 


a ome 
DEATH. 


Dear is the cessation of life. When by a 
wound, concussion, or mental shock the action 
of the heart is destroyed, the brain ceases to live 
at once, because life-giving blood ceases to be 
sent to the brain and it dies, as a fish dies without 
water. It is desirable to know in all cases that 
death has certainly taken place, to avoid the 
horrible fate of being buried alive, which perhaps 
has not occurred a dozen times since the world 
began; perhaps not once, unless by deliberate 
design, as a murder or execution. The credulous 
Fontenelle, who died a hundred years old in 1757, 
gathered from all history only a hundred cases, 
without any proof of their truthfulness. It is true 
that persons disinterred have been found turned 
over in their coffins, their grave-clothes dis- 
arranged and even torn. Sounds have come from 
coffins while being let down into the grave or 
soon after, but no authenticated account has ever 
come to the writer’s notice of a person coming to 
life after the coffin has been screwed down; and 





yet coffins have been found burst open, and ap- 
pearances have been observed which would 
naturally be exhibited after some gesperate 
struggle. But it is the nature of all dead bodies 
to swell; this process commences on the instant 
of life’s cessation, because decomposition begins 
preparatory to the corruption which precedes our 
return to that dust from which we came. This 
decomposition generates gases, which keep on 
expanding until they compel an outlet. There is 
a well-authenticated case (and various similar 
instances), where a body, after being laid on the 
dissecting-table was suddenly heaved up and 
thrown on the floor in the presence of the young 
medical students ; it was by the force of the ex- 
ploding gas which had been generated within the 
body, which had been “found drowned.” Per- 
sons may have been put in a coffin before they 
were perfectly dead, but it is absurd to suppose 
that life is possible after an interval of perfect 
seclusion from fresh air from the time of fastening 
the lid until the coffin reaches its last resting- 
place. The action of the gases in the cadaver 
will naturally and sufficiently explain all the ap- 
pearances observed on occasions of opening the 
coffin after burial. The description which Hippo- 
crates, the “ Father of Medicine,” gave of death 
over two thousand years ago, has never been im- 
proved upon. “The forehead wrinkled and dry ; 
the eye sunken ; the nose pointed, and bordered 
with a violet or black circle ; the temples sunken, 
hollow, and retired ; the lips hanging down ; the 
cheeks sunken ; the chin wrinkled and hard ; the 
color of the skin leaden or violet ; the hairs of 
the nose and eyelashes sprinkled with a yellowish 
white dust.” This is as to the face; and when 
all observed, we may know that that face can 
never be lighted up to life again. But there are 
other proofs which do not leave the shadow of a 
doubt, as when the heart ceases to beat ; the skin 
is pale and cold; a film is over the eye; the 
joints, first rigid, have become flexible; and a 
dark greenish color begins to form about the skin 
of the abdomen, the infallible sign of beginning 
corruption. But as we would have it.done to us 
as the last request, let us with the utmost willing- 
ness allow the poor, helpless, unresisting frame 
remain at least forty-eight hours under the un- 
fastened lid after the surest proof of all has been 
noticed, the cessation of all movement of the 
chest and abdomen, for then the breath of life has 
gone out forever. The moments immediately 
preceding death from disease are probably those 
of utter insensibility to all pain, or of a delightful 
passivity, from that universal relaxation of every- 
thing which pertains to the physical condition. 
Hence Louis XIV. is reported to have died, say- 
ing: “I thought dying had been more difficult.” 
The greatest surgeon of all ages, William Hunter, 
while dying said: “If this be dying, it is a 
pleasant thing to die.” Dear reader, may you 
and I so live that, in the practice of bodily tem- 
perances and moral purities, death may be to us 
the gate of endless joy and sinless bliss. 
ee 

HEALTS, an indispensable requisite for business, 
as well as amusement, which young men spend 
the greater part of their money in damaging, and 
the old men the greater part of their wealth in 
repairing. 
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| Religious Department. 


“ The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity ts 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect. ha:mony with human nature.”’"—Gpurzheim, 





COMING TO ONE'S SELF. 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON BY “THE COUNTRY 
PARSON.” 


“ And when he came to himeelf.”—Sr. Luxe xv. 17. 

Sometimes simple and familiar forms of speech 
express a great principle—a great truth, and one 
not distinctly understood by the people who use 
them. We have the very best reason to believe 
that the prophets, who in old times were inspired 
by God to convey His message to mankind, did 
not always fully understand the meaning of the 
words they employed. And day by day we, my 
friends, are all of us accustomed to speak in 
words whose direct and immediate force we under- 
stand, but which imply a vast deal more than is 
always present to our mind when we speak them. 
We have an instance of this in the text to which 
I am to turn your thoughts at this time. It is a 
familiar form of speech, and a very short one; 
and, unlike some of the idiomatic phrases which 
you will find in our English translation of the 
New Testament, it stands the same in the Greek 
and in the English. So it is an idea that suggested 
itself to men’s minds long ago; and it is a form 
of words that was in common use, as among us, 
ages before we were born; this idea and this de- 
scription of a man coming to his sounder reason, 
as of one who has “come to himself.” And in 
that familiar phrase there is a great and solemn 
truth implied and suggested to us: the great 
truth, that man is a fallen creature; that man 
needs to de set right; and that, in order to be set 
right, what man needs is restoration to a pure 
and exeellent ideal, which, for the present, is lost 
and gone. 

FROM WORSE TO BETTER. 

You will be told by the etymologist, who in- 
vestigates the original meaning of words, that the 
first and most natural reference of the phrase 
which forms our text, is to the case of one who is 
restored from a fainting-fit; when such a one is 
recovered to consciousness and sense again, you 
say, he has come to himself. Then the phrase 
came to be used of one who, from a condition of 
mental unsoundness, was brought back to reason ; 
of one, in whom the wayward, fitful, miserable 
estate of madness was by God’s blessing made to 
give place to a sound mind; you would say of 
him, he has come to himself. And then, by a 
further extension of its signification, the phrase 
came to be applied to deliverance from any error 
or delusion—from any condition of mind which 
is wrong and morbid; so that you might say of 
one who bas come out of some violent and de- 
grading fit of passion, or who has been emanci- 
pated from some foolish prejudice or absurd 
opinion, that he has come to himself. But I ask 
you to observe, my friends, that in every case in 
which we use the phrase, it always means that 
the man has come from a worse state to a better 
one. You never say of a man, doing or thinking 
foolishly or wrong, that he has come to himself. 
But if a man be doing what is right, and wise, and 
good, after having done what was hasty and fool- 








ish and wrong, then you say of him that he has 
come to himself—his better self indeed, but his 
truer self too. And oh, brethren, how much is 
conveyed to us by this deep natural belief that 
underlies this common phrase, the deep natural 
conviction, that, so long as man is wrong, so long 
as man is astray, man is not himself! 
THE PRODIGAL. 

And, let us remember, this phrase, bearing 
this meaning and implying so much, is now 
stamped with authority. We are entitled to take 
it and build upon it all it will bear. It has the 
mark upon it that entitles it to pass current every- 
where as a genuine and right way of thinking and 
speaking. Here, in the text, we have words 
which proceeded out of the lips of God. Our 
divine Saviour said them: may God’s good 
Spirit teach us rightly to understand them! They 
come in, these comfortable and hopeful words, in 
that blessed parable of the poor prodigal, for 
which many a sinful wanderer has thanked God 
upon bended knees, and which makes us under- 
stand, in sober earnest, that the Almighty Judge 
above us, far from desiring our punishment and 
destruction, is as ready to welcome us, when we 
turn from our sins and go back to Him, as the 
kind father who saw his poor, starved, weary 
wanderer while yet a great way off, and ran to 
meet him, and welcomed him to his heart again 
without one syllable of reproach. Now mark 
what is taught us by the text, coming where it 
does. The poor prodigal was not himself through- 
out the earlier part of the story. He was not 
himself when he came to his father and asked the 
portion whieh he was so little fit to have or to 
use ; and he was still less himself when he turned 
his back upon his home, followed by his father’s 
anxious forebodings; and even less than that, 
when away in the far country, among his grace- 
less companions, recklessly wasting the portion 
which his father had worked hard to win. But, 
starving in the mighty famine, sitting hungry 
among the swine, a poor, ragged wretch, whose 
fair-weather friends had cast him off, to whom no 
man gave, and for whom no man cared, seeing now 
his sin and misery and want, aud resolved to arise 
and return in penitence to his father, content if 
only received as a hired servant in the home 
where he had been a favored son; now, my 
friends, the Saviour tells us—now the prodigal 
has come to himself! 


WISDOM VS. FOLLY. 

Yes; it was when he did the first wise and right 
thing that we are told he did at all; it was when 
for the first time in all we are told of him, he 
reasoned and acted like a wise man and not like 
a fool; it was then that the wise Saviour, who 
knows what we are so well, said, that he had 
“come to himself!” Surely there is something 
hopeful, as well as something of solemn warning, 
here. We have fallen far from what God made 
us; we are sinful, anxious, miserable, worldly, 
helpless ; yet, through Christ’s atoning work, 
through the Blessed Spirit’s operation, we may 
be, and if God’s will be carried out in us, we shall 
be, made perfectly holy, and happy, and safe 
again ; and when that good work is done in us, it 
will not be that we are made into anything more 
or better than God at the first designed us for ; it 
will only be that we have attained the true Ideal 


something of a trial to do so, if there be no hope 





aoe 


of human nature—and been glorified into that for 
which God when He made us intended us; it win 
only be, my friends, that, in the noblest ang 
truest sense of the phrase, we shall have at last 
“come to ourself!” 


MAN FALLEN, BUT NOT HOPELESS. 


We take the text, then, as something to reming 
us that we have fallen far, but not fallen hope- 
lessly ; that, great as is our present depression 
beneath the condition in which our race wag 
created, so great may yet be our rise; and that 
the very end and purpose of all Christ’s work and 
suffering in this world was to bring us back to 
our better selves, to restore us to the holiness, 
happiness, and peace which man lost when man 
fell. And if this be so, my friends, the subject to 
which I ask your thoughts is not one wholly sad. 
If a man has met great worldly reverses of for- 
tune, if, from having his children in comfort and 
affluence, he is obliged now to see them poorly 
fed and barely clad, thongh he may oftentimes 
look back upon his better days, it will always be 


at all that these better days are to come back. 
And still more, if a man have fallen into sin and 
shame, and if he be always sinking deeper in it, 
oh, with what agony he will remember the time 
when he was innocent and esteemed; it will be 
unutterable bitterness to look up te the elevation 
he once held, now lost forever ; he will know how 
true is the poet’s declaration, that “a sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow is remembering happier things!” 
And if it were so, spiritually, with you and me; 
if the state of sin and misery in which we are by 
nature were a state from which we never could 
be delivered ; if the pristine holiness and happi- 
ness we have lost were lost forever ; if, low as 
we are, we must always remain, and only go 
deeper and deeper down; then, my friends, the 
less we thought of the glory that is gone, the 
more content, with a dreary desponding content- 
ment, we should be. But for this end Christ lived 
and died; for this end the Holy Spirit labors day 
by day, that we may be delivered from the ruin, 
the sin and misery in which we are all sunk by 
nature, and brought back again to that holy and 
happy estate in which we thankfully though 
humbly recognize our true self. And in all we 
can discern of the holiness and happiness in which 
we were made, we discern the holiness and happi- 
ness to which, by God’s grace, if we do but 
heartily consent to it and strive for it, we shall 
be raised up again! It was a beautiful morning 
that dawned upon our race, though it turned soon 
into a cloudy and stormy day, and the cloudy 
and stormy day is dragging slowly over us; but 
in the distant horizon there is a light breaking, 
which shall yet grow into a day more glorious 
and bright than ever shone upon us before—s day 
whose light shall never be overcast, and whose 
sun shall never go down! 

Let us remember, then, that the human race 
was itself when it was at its best. Man was him- 
self, before he fell. And let us look back to 
whence we are fallen, that we may see to what 
we may yet rise again. Let us try, this day, to 
make out the lineaments of our true and better 
self, and to compare these with what we are 
now. 
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Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 

‘Whom gentle stars unite, and fn one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.— Thomson, 





MATRIMONIAL MATTERS. 


[Ix fhe following poem, a witty Scotch writer describes, 
in a pleasing and h style, some of the various 
ways in which men and women have been and are 

Woo'd and married and a’ 





{n different countries and times.] 
Atr—“ Woo'd and married and a’.” 


Aut lands their own customs and manners 
Are proud to preserve and display, 
Like bands under different banners, 
When drawn up in battle array. 
Though all men possess the same passions, 
And love is a general law, 
In an infinite number of fashions 
They’re woo’d and married and a’. 
Woo’d and married and a’, 
Married and woo'd and a’; 
In an infinite number of fashions 
They’re woo’d and married and a’, 


The Russian, all tenderness quelling, 
As soon as the courtship is out, 
Conducts the bride home to his dwelling, 
And gives her a touch of the knout. 
‘Tis thus in the law of allegiance 
Their wives a rough lesson they read, 
But owrs are so bound to obedience, 
Such discipline none of them need. 
Woo'd and married and a’, 
Married and woo’d and a’; 
They vow both to love and obey us 
When woo'd and married and a’. 


With Us now such brightness and beauty 

Are cast over Hymen’s glad hours, 

That the fetters which link us to duty 

Are hid beneath flounces and flowers. 

Yon gay English bride at the altar 
Appears like a conquering queen— 
A contrast to her with the halter, 

Who once might at Smithfield be seen. 
Woo’d and married and a’, 
Married and woo’d and a’; 

Yes, wives in a balter at Smithfield 
Were woo’d and married and a’. 


Some customs we now should think shocking, 
Were practiced of old without blame ; 
The garter, and throwing the stocking, 
Were counted an innocent game. 
We now have a splendid dejetiner, 
While bridegroom and bride slip away; 
And speeches are made that are spooney, 
By men that have nothing to say. 
Woo’d and married and a’, 
Married and woo'd and a’; 
As dull as if some one was buried, 
Not wood and married and a’. 


When wives by the ancients were wanted, 
They got them by paying a price ; 
And daughters whose looks were much vaunted, 
Enriched their old sires in a trice. 
Now fathers, as most men discover, 
Before any daughter ean go, 
Mast find some hard cash for the lover, 
Besides the young lady’s trousseau. 
Woo’d and married and a’, 
Married and woo’d and a’; 
°Tis seldom a penniless lassie 
Gets woo’d and married and a’. 


’*Twas common in Babylou’s city 
A strange kind of auction to hold, 
Where wives were put up that were pretty. 
And to the best bidders were sold. 





And the ugliest weren’t rejected, 
Who then the best tocher could pay. 
Woo’d and married and a’, 
Married and woo’d and a’; 
*Twas thus both the plain and the pretty 
Wete woo’d and married and a’. 


Some nations are closely restricted 
To only one wife—at a time ; 
To polygamy some are addicted, 
And don’t think a harem a crime. 
Whate’er may be said of that practice 
With wives of more pliable stuff, 
By most of us here, the plain fact is— 
One wife is found fully enough. 
Woo'd and married and a’, 
Married and wood and a’; 
Enough is as good-as a feast 
When you’re woo’d and married and a’. 


We hear in a very few places 
Of wives with more husbands than one, 
Which seems a ridiculous basis 
For building a household upon. 
But Nature has frolics as fanny— 
The beehive this oddity owns— 
For the queen of those makers of honey 
Has husbands in all of her drones. 
Woo'd and married and a’, 
Married and woo’d and a’; 
Ah! many have drones for their husbands, 
When woo’d and married and a’. 


Of Marriage my present discourse is, 
And yet it might natural seem 
That the various kinds of divorces 
Should figure as part of my theme. 
But scandals are grown so abundant, 
I wish from them all to keep free ; 
Even a falsely-accused co-respondent 
Is what I hope never to be. 
Woo'd and married and a’, 
Married and woo’d and a’; 
Preserve us from plaintiffs’ attorneys 
When woo’d and married and a’! 


Now, may all single parties that hear me 
Be married, if such be their care ; 
Though British statistics, I fear me, 
Must feminine prospects impair. 
At least, may all you that shall marry 
Be loving, and constant, and true, 
And ne’er let the Judge Ordinary 
Have cause to inquire what you do. 
Woo'd and married and a’, 
Married and woo’d and a’; 
Keep clear both of judge and of ju: , 
When woo’d and married and a’. 


————» 
UNION OF OPPOSITES. 


Just as nature cares for the average in the 
form, God seems to care for the average in the 
spirit. He will not have your children all earthly 
or all heavenly ; the nerves quiver at the slightest 
touch, or be impassive to the keenest stab. To 
look at a dollar as if it were a penny, or as if it 
were a pound ; to be all poetry or all prose, is not 
the Divine intention. Oh! how many lives have 
been embittered, or utterly ruined, for want of 
faith in this great purpose of God? They shall 
look on the world, and see Divinest purposes 
wrought out by diversity. They shall look on the 
outer form of their own life, and still see the mystic 
** like indifference.” Then they shall come to this 
highest of all things—the mutual human soul— 
and chafe and wonder at the Divine diversity 
there. The man shall dislike the spiritualism of 
the woman, and the woman deplore the reasoning 
tendencies of the man ; the one fréts over this im- 
pulsive vivacity, the other over that impassive se- 
renity ; fall out because one is ic, and the 
other i§ domestic; grow sharp because one does 








they can be liberal and orthodox. Will they not 
see that there is a vastly deeper pu in this 
than their mutual waveless felicity? That as by 
earth and sea, and day and night, and all balanc- 
ing of antagonisms, God forever works out bless- 
ing, and is most blesesed of all in this, so not be- 
cause you love each other, shall you what you call 
bear this difference in your blended life; but be- 
cause this may be the most sacred of all amalgams, 
the perfect success of the Divine Chemist, the very 
elixir of life to you and to your children, you shall 
live in perfect accord, “‘self-reverent and rever- 
encing each other.”—Rev. Robert Collyer. 

Very well put. But we add, that the diversity 
of mankind results from several causes, Nor is if 
so much to be deplored as many imagine, who re- 
gard others “all wrong” who are not like them- 
selves. While the dispositions of éwo parents enter 
into the organization of offspring, there must, as a 
matter of course, be diversity, the child partaking 
of both parents rather than of one only. 

It is also a fact, that extremes as well as op- 
posites are likely to meet in matrimonial alliances, 
for the reason that, where one is deficient in one 
thing he seeks to supply it from another. For ex- 
ample: if one is deficient in courage, he would 
seek a companion more fully endowed. So of 
economy, music, dignity, devotion, integrity. 
(Was there ever a rogue who did not respect, ad- 
mire, yes, almost reverence, aN HONEST MAN ?) 
So corpulency secks one not so stout; and the tall 
and slim would seek the short and plump. This 
is supposing there are excesses or deficiencies ; but 
when each are well balanced he would prefer a 
companion to be the same. 

But diversity seems to be the order among man- 
kind—especially in a state of civilization. 

—————» om 


Snort Courtsnrps.—In this Adam acted like a 
sensible man —he fell asleep a bachelor, and 
awoke to find himself a married man. He ap- 
pears to have popped the question almost imme- 
diately after meeting Miss Eve, and she, without 
flirtation or shyness, gave him a kiss and herself. 
Of that first kiss in the world we have had our 
own thoughts, however, and sometimes, in a 
poetical mood, wished we were the man that did 
it. But the deed is done—the chance was Adam’s, 
and he improved it. We like the notion of get- 
ting married ina garden. Adam’s was private, 
No envious aunts and grunting grandmothers. 
The birds of the heavens were the minstrels, and 
the glad sky flung its light on the scene. One 
thing about the first wedding brings queer things 
to us in spite of its Scriptural truth. Adam and 
his wife were rather young to marry ; some two 
or three days old, according to the sagest elder ; 
without experience, without a house, a pot or 
kettle ; nothing but love and Eden.—Noah. 

[This is taking it literally. There have been 
writers who claimed that the name Adam repre- 
sented a people, a tribe, rather than a person. 
But we leave this to theologians, who may yet 
settle the question on scientific grounds. As to 
‘¢ short courtships,’” we may safely approve, pro- 
viding the parties become sufficiently acquainted 
to know whether or not they can agree, and that 
they are constitutionally adapted to each other. 
And this may all be known, by the aid of Phre- 
nology, as well in a day as in a lifetime. Long 
courtships to phrenologists would be totally un- 
necessary. Ladies, take the hint, and discover 
the real character of your would-be husbands be- 


fore putting on the yoke. 
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Communications. 


ADVICE TO THE YOUNG. 








LETTER FROM UNCLE FULLER. 

Mr. Eorror: I wish to address the youth just 
entering upon the theater of active life. I shall 
endeavor to rehearse the lesson of experience 
This can not be misunderstood. My memory is 
yet fresh, and but a few years ago I should have 
been grateful for such counsel, suggestion, and 
enconragement. The only kind of vice you 
should countenance is ad-vice. But first, before 
we descend to particulars, let me adjure you— 

HAVE RIGHT MOTIVES. 

It is your grand privilege before you commence 
life’s routine to consider calmly, thoroughly, 
honestly, what life is—its duties, its glories, and 
benefits—and especially what motives shall con- 
trol your actions, that you may live in accord- 
ance. For motives decide the character of life 





for good or ill. Motives alone distinguish between | 


malignant crime and mere blundering. Man will 
have some leading motive, and it rests almost 
entirely with you to determine whether that shall 
be appetito or reason, dishonesty or justice. 
Pope, & supreme judge of human nature, says: 
“ One master-passion in the human breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest.” 


Then which shall swallow? Which be swal- 
lowed ? 

Bat mark; even with right motives you will 
never effect much good if there is no leading one. 
Let us illustrate this fact. In the chase, a good 
“Yeader” to your pack of hounds is the prime 
necessity for successful sport, else they would 
lose the track, the game would save itself, and 
you would lose your temper. The perfect 
instinct of herds of ferocious gangs of animals, 
migratory fowls, swarms of bees, and so on, 
require a leader. What would armies do without 
a chief commander? (this is fresh) or lesser bddies 
not commanded? They would become fearfully 
“demoralized.” Again, we see the all-immense 
planets roll on in complete precision and harmony, 
because of the great over-matching principle of 
gravitation that leads them. Then observe-the 
lives of good men of distinction, they all shaped 
their career by a single leading motive, such as 
skill, honesty, valor, benevolence—some one thing 
made them celebrated. 

FIRST THE RIGHT MOTIVE, THEN THE TRUE AIM. 

We can not proceed with comfort, ease, or 
success through life without a definite aim, Oh, 
let it be high and holy! Let every effort have a 
just direction to meet a worthy end. Let perfec- 
tion be yoar goal—for surely Our Father means 
the ultimate perfection of all His children! What 
if it appear a great way off? Every step takes 
you nearer to it; the sooner,you start on, the 
sooner you will reach it; it can only be reached 
by steady steps. These propositions are exceed- 
ingly plain—and as important. 

Yet, indeed, the great consideration, even above 
particular aim, is proper direction. The road to 
Washington will not lead to Canada (“skedad- 
dlers” observe), though it may be innocently 


mistaken as such, and traveled with confident 


expectations. (A malicious “croaker” suggests 
here that the road to Washington will never lead 


| single landmark fixed. 





to Richmond?) But alas! what deeper mistakes 
occur in the moral and business world with 
respect to direction. Illustrate for yourselves. 
You know Crockett says: “ First, be sure you are 
right, then go ahead!” And Saxe as pertinently 
adds : 
“ And when you are in the proper track, 
Sd Just go ahead, and never look back.” 

The Bible also says: “ He that lays his hand to 
the plow and looks back is not fit for the king- 
dom.” . Yes, just go ahead! You may have 
errors. You have skated upon a thin place in 
the ice, but don’t stop or you sink. You have 
scaled a threatening height, but don’t look back 
or you are lost. “Remember Lot’s wife.” 

This applies particulerly to an accepted pur- 
pose, and is not advisable in first prospecting. 
As to this period, your Uncle Fuller would advise 
that you “blaze your way,” in other words, 
“leave your mark” wherever you pass, so that in 
case of reverse you can fall back on the line and 
know just where you are. Take an instance. 
Divers green city chaps resolve to go “ black- 
berrying.” They get the direction to the bushes ; 
they find plenty of berries, but impatient for a 
thicker crep, dash heedlessly on in search. They 
soon get out of berry range—lost! without a 
Hunger demands the 
last berry they gathered, and yet unappeased. 
They lose the remaining hours of the day in 
weary wanderings and fearful forebodings ; and 
even black, stormy night may spread her horrid 
curtain o’er them, and fasten it with a thunder- 
bolt! You have known this in numerous in- 
stances; I pray that you heed the valuable 
lesson. 

As counterpart, take for instance: A boy of 
energy and address hurries through a trade; 
teaches school awhile ; clerks in a business house ; 
then writes in the county clerk’s office ; studies 
law; engages in politics; edits a newspaper ; 
runs for Congress ; (of course) say, is disgraced— 
more, is conclusively defeated! Now what? 
Back on the positions he once held? No, because 
he passed them all slightingly and withill-disguised 
scorn. He can not rally for a “forward move- 
ment”? on any advance position, so he must fall 
back, away back—* fearfully demoralized.” 

Then learn to master your every work, fill 
every position you attain to the best of your 
ability, see that each one is a foundation for 
another higher. 

Bo, the “ Eternal Pyramids !” 
Deep their foundations ; then stone upon stone 
In firm support was laid, matched for the next; 
Thus they rose, magnificent to the skies, 
Fresh memorials to the latest day! 

So much for the general outline of truly suc- 
cessful life. I need only add here that it is yet 
absolutely essential that you form clear and dis- 
tinct views of the chosen enterprise before com- 
mencing operations. You must know just what 
you want to do, the best plan of execution, and 
how and where to strike. 

The great prolific source of error and perplexity 
in the affairs of life is owing to the vague and 
imperfect ideas men entertain of what they pur- 
pose to accomplish. To illustrate. Would an 
experienced hinter shoot at a stump to kill a 
deer? or would he aim at its hind leg? (the 
deer’s!) and if he aimed at its leg would he 
expect to hit it in the head? or how would it do 


“a 





eed 


to look at the deer and fire into the air? This is 
plain ; but look! how does the world generally 
“ shoot at folly as she flies,” and at the targets of 
business? There is great significance in the 
proverb: “A miss (however slight) is as bad as 4 
mile.” 


When we know whatis required, the appropricte | 
means suggest themselves. A person that hasg | 


faint and vacillating idea of “something to say” 


is not apt to be very intelligible or interesting; | 


this test, however, may not apply to “ interesting” 
lasses. 

In fine, imbibe right motives, the best to lead ; 
cultivate a true, undeviating aim; choose the 
proper direction; set permanent landmarks on 
the way, and, in military phrase, “ garrison every 
post you take,” and if you have a clear survey of 
life’s battle-array, and make a judicious attack, 
you can in the end joyfully report to the Great 
Commander ; “I have fought on to full victory!” 


QUALITY. 
HARDNESS AND SOFTNESS, FINENESS AND 
COARSENESS. 











| 
| 
| 





Every different condition of matter produces | 


different results, makes different impressions and 
a different character. That which tempers may 
properly be called a temperament, so I wish to 
make a few remarks upon the hard, soft, fine, 
and coarse temperaments, as qualities of the 
human organism, which have not hitherto been 
fully considered in the estimation and delineation 
of character by the outer signs. It is true that 
human brains below a certain size can not exhibit 
much mentality; but it is also true that the 
largest-sized brains of coarse, soft men do not 
exhibit much mentality. Fineness of brain is 
necessary to receive impressions from the outer 
world. A fine man or woman is like a carefully 
and skillfully prepared photographer’s tablet, to 
receive and retain impressions from those objects 
that can impress them. A coarse man receives 
comparatively few perceptible impressions, and 
those are from the coarsest and grossest forms 
immediately around him. A plain and lasting 
impression depends upon a power to make and a 
condition to receive it. Such mast be the rela- 
tion between the speaker and the hearer, the 
teacher and the pupil, or no interest will be taken 
and no pleasure enjoyed. Hardness seems to be 
requisite to durability of impressions, as well as 
to health and tenacity of life. ‘The fine and hard 
thin-faced man often lives three times as long as 
ycur coarse, soft, full-blooded (but bad-blooded) 
and full-faced man, to the great surprise of those 
who can not distinguish fineness from fullness, 
and spirit-life from blood-life. Hardness and 
hardiness are nearly synonymous. Softness is 
the complement of hardness, and, if I may % 
speak, negative to it. Too much of it is an index 
of physical weakness, mental imbecility, and short 
life. Fineness and hardness indicate vitality. 
Fineness and softness are not long-lived. Soft 
fineness is different from hard fineness. Fine 
softness is different from coarse softness. Coarse, 
hard men are the physical workers of our planet, 
the men adapted to come in immediate contact 
with nature’s roughness and asperities, to cleor 
up the forest, plow among stumps and stones, 
stand on deck and breast old Ocean’s storms, 
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make the irresistible and impetuous bayonet- 
charge, etc. To them we are indebted for what 
human labor has produced and human hands 
constructed. The coarse soft men seem to be the 
least useful class, unless in the capacity of con- 
sumers, so as to keep the market good and prices 
up. They would not if they could, and they could 
not if they would, work much, either with head or 
hands. Their softness is a complement of, and is 
agreeable to, the hardness of the coarse-hards. 
The fine, hard men are a very important and use- 
ful class. They can think and work too, especially 
if they have some coarseness. They have great 
power over both mind and matter, see their rela- 
tions, and make a practical use of them. The 
fine-hards comprise most of the “hard thinkers,” 
philosophers, inventors, naturalists, and especially 
the enterprising business men, who project and 
consummate works of internal improvement, to 
facilitate commerce and ameliorate the condition 
of humanity. They are the men who set the 
coarse-hards to work, with their brawny muscles 
and sturdy resistance and repulsiveness, to give 
physical form and structure to their thoughts, 
ideas, and plans. They are, to the world of mind, 
what the coarse-hards are to the world of matter. 
The fine-hards are head-workers, the coarse-hards 
are body-workers. The soft and fine are the truly 
feminine, impressible, attractive, artistic, literary, 
poetical, sentimental, refined, spiritual, social, 
affectionate, and loving class, adapted to repre- 
sent those conditions of society that correspond 
to a predominance of the frontal and coronal 
brain. They are, if I may sv speak, the super- 
structure of the great prospective—Temple of 
Humanity—the Ideal Man of the true anthropolo- 
gist. They represent the esthetics, beauty, graces, 
refinements, loves, and spiritual life, above the 
storms and commotion, strife and conflict, of the 
lower, material brain. Through them are ex- 
hibited “ the fruits of the divine spirit, which are 
love, joy, peace, !ong-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, meekness, temperance, faith.” This class 
have great moral and sustaining power, and are 
happy unless suffering from poor health, to which 
they are liable. They are liable to be too nega- 
tive, yielding, and unstable for the stern realities 
of practical life. All the qualities which I have 
briefly described, when duly combined, are essen- 
tial to a well-developed mind that can see, ap- 
preciate, and enjoy all things. J. H.C. 


——_> oe 


PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE ARMY. 


I nave been making some observations upon 
the soldiers now in the service of the Govern- 
ment, with the view to elicit some general prin- 
ciples bearing upon the physical condition and 
requirements of men in various employments. 

The present army of the Union, however, hav- 
ing been hastily collected from men of all pur- 
suits, who entered the service from a variety 
of motives, it is quite difficult t«. arrange its 
heterogeneous materials into systematic forms. 

The following are among the observations 
made: . 

1st. The infantry look older than cavalry men 
of the same age. 

2d. Cavalry men are thicker round the portal 
region, have thicker thighs, rounder, thicker 





shoulders, are not so tall of stature, have smaller 
under jaws, rounder heads. Phrenologically, they 
have larger Language, Acquisitiveness, and Se- 
cretiveness, and are more agreeable in their man- 
ners and more wanting in principle. 

3d. Infantry men are flatter on the side of the 
head, have heads more protuberant upward and 
backward, under jaws larger and more protru- 
sive: their under jaws are separated from, and 
stand out from, the neck, while the under jaws of 
cavalry men are, as it were, mixed in with the 
neck. Infantry have broad chins, cavalry men 
little, sharp chins. 

These observations were not made upon a very 
large number of men, and while numbers of ex- 
ceptions were observed, a very decided majority 
of the persons noticed in each class corresponded 
with the above description. A more extensive 
and accurate observation than I had the means 
of making, might lead to other and different re- 
sults. J. W. M. 

es 


A PRAIRIE SEETCH. 


*Twas in the mellow autumn time that Paul 
Henderson came from the bustling city of New 
York to spend a month in our home. 

I was but just recovered from a severe illness, 
which had left me ghastly pale and thin, and 
gave to my large brown eyes an unpleasant look 
of wildness. Naturally timid, I now shrank 
from meeting my high-born, haughty cousin, and 
was begging my mother to let me hide away in 
the sweet seclusion of my quiet room, when, 
hearing an unknown footstep in the hall, upon 
looking round, my eyes fell upon the most per- 
fect specimen of manly beauty I Lanad ever seen, 
and ’twas none other than my cousin Paul. He 
returned my mother’s welcome in such kindly 
tones and with such an easy deferential grace 
that all former prejudices were instantly banished 
from my heart, and from that moment we were 
inseparable friends. vai 

Our cottage home was upon the banks of the 
beautiful St. Lawrence, half hidden from sight by 
brave old trees and clambering vines, through 
which the sunshine crept to kiss our lovely flowers. 
Beyond, and sloping to the water’s edge, was a 
smoothly shaven grassy lawn dotted with hardy 
shrubs and a half-decayed old tree, which my 
sister named “‘ the charter oak.’’ Paul declared 
our home the cosiest nook -he’d ever seen, and 
one of his chief delights was sketching it in sun- 
shine and in shadow, while my artist sister vied 
with him in graceful lines of tracery. I, too, 
loved the beautiful and true, but each crude at- 
tempt at sketching only made more clearly evi- 
dent the fact that nature had endowed my brain 
with no artistic skill. 

At last, vexed and thoroughly disheartened, I 
tore my paper in shreds, and tossed my pencil into 
the St. Lawrence with a parting anathema. 

That eve, as usual, we spent an hour in sing- 
ing, after which Paul read us choice selections 
from Eliza Cook and Fanny Forrester ; when in 
the midst of a beautiful poem, he suddenly threw 
aside his book exclaiming, while a new light 
seemed to illumine his eye, ‘‘ Now, cousin Fay, 
you can’t pencil, but you can, and you must, be- 
come a finished writer !’’ A merry peal of laugh- 


| aman of at least ordinary ability. 
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ter was my only response, and sister bade him 
continue his reading. 

’Twere needless to enumerate the frequency 
and eloquence with which Paul urged me—upon 
phrenological principles, as he affirmed—to dip my 
pen in the sea of literature ; nor will I weary you 
with a recital of my first attempts at authorship. 

Paul returned to the city, and sadly we missed 
such pleasant companionship ; but from having 
first written to please him, I had now become de- 
votedly attached to my pen, and each new gar- 
nered laurel brought a double blessing. 

My success was almost fabulous, and with true 
fervency I thank Heaven that my thoughts were 
so kindly guided into the beautiful paths of lit- 
erature; for what was at first a pleasant recrea- 
tion has now become the necessity of my life. 

Our early home still nestles as cosily upon its 
native soil as when in childhood we played amid 
its roses, but now ’tis ours in a loving memory 
only, for ‘‘ fate decreed that we should part,’ 

and now ’tis the home of strangers. 

And so we sought and found in this western 
world a “habitation and a name’’—a home sur- 
rounded by many pleasures, and doubly hallowed 
to our aged father since ’twas secured by his two 
artist children, who on. the sunny banks of the St. 
Lawrence had learned to wield the brush and 
pen. Perris WINELE. 


THE ORGAN OF COLOR. 


Aw Interestinc Facr.—Lieut.-Col. W. 8. D., 


writing from Fort Esperanza, Texas, under date 
of 28th March, gives us the following : 

In 1847, in one of the western counties of Pa., I 
was boarding with a Mr. O. and teaching school, 
and spending a portion of my spare time in read- 
ing Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. Mr. O. was 
He belonged 
to a volunteer military organization, the summer 
uniform of which was, in part, white pants with 
a stripe one inch wide of pink silk ribbon. My 
acquaintance with Mr. QO. was but recent and 
very limited. He was seated near me by the ta- 
ble while I was reading, and my hand was, at 
the description of every new development, flying 
to-his head for location, for proof, for develop- 
ment. Color was now thesubject. Combe’s illus- 
tration of the Scotchman who was idiotic in this 
particular, who did not know the color of his 
own overcoat and took another of a very different 


color instead (I have not read Combe since, but I 
have the material facts), was the subject of the 
text. I mechanically put my thumb on the or- 
gan in Mr. O.’s head, which to the eye appeared 
full, and to my surprise it buried itself in the 
flesh ; there was a great depression. I immedi- 
ately remarked, “ If there be truth in Phrenology, 
you can not distinguish colors—you do not know 
red from blue, blue from green.’’ The instant 
burst of merry laughter from his wife was follow- 
ed by ‘‘ That’s so. Do you think! William went 


to the store to get pink ribbon to put on his sol- 


dier pants and came back with blue. I thought 
I should hurt myself laughing.’’ He assured me 
what she said was true, that he could not distin- 
guish bet~een colors, especially the brighter col- 
ors of red, blue, and green. To him, the rain- 
bow had no beauty, no variety of colors. The 
upper edge he could see more distinctly than the 
other portions, but its appearance was dim, of the 
same color to him, as he said, of the moon, but 
not so bright. Your obt. servt. W. 8. D. 
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CHARLES MINOT, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ERIE RAILWAY. 





CHARLES MINOT. 
PORTRAIT AND CHARACTER. 

Tue first condition to which we invite attention 
in Mr. Minot’s case is his very strongly marked 
phrenological, physiognomical, and physiological 
developments, all of which are very full and in 
perfect harmony with each other, while the indi- 
cations of the most excellent bodily health are 
unmistakable. He is evidently descended from a 
very healthy and naturally long-lived ancestry, 
and inherits all the conditions necessary to enable 
him to lead an active, energetic life, retain per- 
manent good health, and live to an old age. 

Observe how full the development of the chest, 
indicating a large and vigorous heart, large 
healthy lungs, and an ample stomach, with all 
the internal machinery for manufacturing the 
vital principle, with which the reservoirs of life 
are kept full, almost to overflowing. Such an 
organization requtres a great deal of out-door 
exercise, and were its possessor deprived of an 
abundant supply of fresh air, and an active, 
energetic life, there would be danger of apo- 
plexy from a superabundance of vilality. 

While Mr. Minot fully appreciates and enjoys 
food and rest, he would be unhappy if idle, and 
can do more work with very little or no food or 
rest than one in thousands. 

His brain, as a whole, is large, and nearly all the 
organs appear to be very fully developed. Ob- 
serve the breadth and fullness above and be- 
tween the ears, indicating force, propelling power, 
and executiveness; then the height from the 
center of the ear to the top of the head, showing 
perseverance, firmness, and sense of justice, and 
the distance from the same point to the forehead, 
all the organs of which are well filled out, and 





to the upper part of the forehead, showing large 
benevolence and great ability to understand the 
wishes and judge of the character and abilities 
of those about him, and we have the predominant 
traits of his chfacter. 

His social nature, of which we can only judge 
by its signs in the face, its phrenological organs 
befng in the back of the head, appears to be very 
fully developed and strongly marked. The 
cerebellum being large, gives warmth, ardor, and 
intensity of feeling ; were he cool and indifferent 
in the affections, he would be very different in 
other respects. Fully developed here, he has the 
affection and sympathy of woman with the will 
and executiveness of man. We infer from the 
combination of qualities, that he resembles his 
mother rather than his father, and that he is 
animated by her spirit, although he may have his 
father’s build and front. 

He is fond of children, especially boys, horses, 
and even smaller pets, and is remarkably play- 
ful sometimes, yielding to his nature in this 
respect at the expense of dignity ; but he there- 
by secures that mental relaxation so essential 
before and after great or very long-continued 
mental effort. 

The next point to which we would call atten- 
tion is that of the breadth between the temples, 
or region of Constructiveness, which is decided- 
ly large. This, combined with large Causality 
and Comparison and well-developed perceptives, 
gives him planning talent, the ability to invent, 
contrive, and construct, as well as to judge quickly 
and well of the various mechanical devices to 
which his attention is called, and enables him to 
devise ways and means by which to accomplish 
difficult ends. 

Acquisitiveness is also well represented, giving 








him a fair degree of present economy and ap- 
preciation of property, without blinding him to 
the necessity of immediate expenditures for the 
purpose of final economy in carrying ont his 
project. 

Benevolence is large and very active, and com- 
bining its influence with his strong social nature, 
renders it very difficult for him to say no when 
appeals are made to his kindness or affections. 

The whole tophead is large and full, and shows 
more brain in the region of Benevolence, Venera- 
tion, Hope, and Conscientiousness than we find in 
most men. 

If he had been trained to almost any profession 
requiring public speaking, he would have been a 
most zealous and persuasive speaker, putting his 
whole soul into the occasion, and his words 
carrying conviction to the minds of his hearers ; 
and even now, among cold, calculating business 
men, such a nature as his must stir up the more 
kindly emotions and inspire a feeling of good- 
will toward every one. He could scarcely be 
cruel, revengeful, or unjust toward any, and gladly 
forgives and forgets. 

Imitation is large, and acting with Construc- 
tiveness would give him great aptitude for any 
mechanical pursuit to which he might give his 
attention. 

His organ of Numbers or Calculation is also 
large, and he would excel in estimating the value 
of property or computing figures. He would 
also be methodical, having a place for everything 
and everything in place. He would appreciate 
and enjoy music though he may not perform it; 
is mirthful, jovial, and enters at once and heartily 
into the spirit of the occasion. His memory of 


' faces and in relation to nearly all subjects is very 


remarkable. He has taste, refinement, and love 
for the grand and sublime in nature as well as 
for the beautiful and exquisite in art; but his 
mctto would be, wlility first and beauty next. 

The eye, though not large, is very clear and ex- 
pressive. Language is not sufficiently large to 
make him a very copious speaker, but he is 
emphatic and earnest; what he says has much 
meaning in it, and always has its proper effect. 
He has more thoughts than words, rather than 
more words than thoughts. 

Now let us look at his physiognomy : 

The nose is fairly prominent, well formed and 
pointed, showing an active as well as cultivated 
mind, while the nostrils are large, corresponding 
with his large lungs. 

The mouth is ample though not gross, is well 
cut and slightly inclined upward at the corners, 
indicating cheerfulness, good-nature, and amia- 
bility, with a fully developed and well-formed 
under lip corresponding with his strong friend- 
ship and affection, while the upper lip is of such 
length and fullness as to indicate a full amount 
of dignity, firmness, and stability. The chin is 
fully developed and well formed, corresponding 
with a large cerebellum, which it indicates. 

His organization, as a whole, is very remarkable, 
and deserves the special attention of those seek- 
ing to understand the conditions necessary to the 
accomplishment of the greatest practical results. 
We very often, however, meet with persons who 
in some respects are better organized than Mr. 
Minot. 

His superiority does not consist so much in 
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single or special points of excellence as in good 
sense upon almost all subjects which arise from 
the full development and almost constant activity 
of all his faculties. His supply of vitality is so 
great, and his brain so well adapted to working 
it up, that each faculty responds with the greatest 
alacrity to every requirement, working with 
great ease and rapidity ; hence he arrives at his 
conclusions with almost the rapidity and clear- 
‘ness of intuition. He remembers almost every- 
thing, even to the smallest details, and does not 
forget one class of interests while attending to 
another. 

He is admirably adapted to the management of 
a great work like the Erie Railway, with its 
numerous branches and connections and almost 
endless involution of interests. His selection 
for so important a post is highly creditable to the 
judgment of those by whom he was appointed. 


a 


CHARLES H EILGORE. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
(@tvEN rn 1858.) 

You are a man of few words ; are steady, self- 
willed, and independent, mind your own busi- 
ness and expect others to mind theirs, seldom 
interfere with any one. 

You are very cool in time of danger, and the 
greater the danger the cooler you are. You are 
like deep water which runs without noise ; and 
people do not know you till they have tried 
you. 

You make money and quietly put it in your 
pocket, going off as if you had lost something, 
rather than becoming elated and telling others 
how much you have made. You have no talent 
for show. You let what you do speak for you 
rather than by words to exalt your own efforts ; 
and if you hear anybody boasting you will 
watch your opportunity and take them down if 
you can. You are diffident among strangers, gen- 
erally respectful and decidedly kind-hearted, but 
you do not go far out of your way to get rid of 
your cash. You generally take care of what you 
earn, but will help persons who need help, either 
with you purse, your judgment, or your strength. 
Are not timid, but are quite reserved. Are not 
in the habit of showing fight until you are hard 
pushed, but if you do fight you do it up strongly, 
for when you are angry you are very angry. 

You enjoy your food highly, have good diges- 
tive apparatus, are seldom troubled for the want 
of an appetite, or with what you have eaten. 

You have the power to, copy and imitate ; 
could draw and take sketches well ; have a good 
perceptive intellect ; are a good judge of things ; 
learn well by experience, and never need show- 
ing but once. 

You are troubled sometimes to know which of 
the various ways you will pursue, for many pre- 
sent themselves to you mind. You know more 
than you appear to. You understand more of 
a subject than you express in your conversation. 
You have a sly way of joking, and are inclined 
to fan, but it is of a quiet character. You will 
succeed in mathematics, surveying, mechanics, 
or buying and selling. You have the talent for 
















































































PORTRAIT OF OHARLES H. KILGORE. 





getting rich, and can not very well avoid it— 
first, because your are industrious and will 
earn money; secondly, you will take care of it ; 
and thirdly, because you can turn your hand to 
almost anything, so as to be able to make your 
efforts tell to advantage. You need a wife who 
can talk, who is open-hearted, affable, polite, 
and domestic. You have strong love for woman, 
strong attachments to place and fair sociability, 
but scarcely enough ; while you have great love 
of variety in thought and occupation. 

The following sketch is condensed from a 
more lengthy narrative, furnished by Mr. Kil- 
gore’s brother, who, we believe, designs to 
publish it, with additional matter, in pamphlet 
form : 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Cuartes H. Kiicore was born in Weakley Co., 
Tenn., in March, 1838. His parents were exem- 
plary members of the Methodist Church, in which 
his father has been a class-leader for more than 
thirty years, and no father and mother were ever 
more carefal in the moral training of their chil- 
dren, or more successful than they were in the 
case of the subject of this sketch and his young- 
er brother, G. W. C. Kilgore. 

Charley was, until his eighth year, full of 
amusing and lively prattle ; but after this be- 
came strangely silent, sedate, and still. His op- 
portunities for education were limited to a few 
months each winter, but he turned his limited 
advantages to good account ; and such was his 
capacity and industry and attention to business 
that his father gave him the entire control of the 
farm before he was nineteen years old, and he 
managed it with so much skill and forethought 
that all the neighbors were astonished at his 
success. 

In 1856 he made a taip to, Texas with his two 





elder brothers, where they purchased mustang 
ponies to take back to Tennessee. During this 
journey he‘lost his health, in consequence of bad 
diet and exposure, to such a degree that he 
could not labor, and he turned his attention to 
trade, in which he was very successful—never 
failing to make money in whatever he engaged. 
His fair dealing and integrity attracted around 
him customers, friends, and admirers, and he be- 
came a pattern and a public benefactor in his 
sphere. 

Previous to the Presidential canvass of 1860 
he had taken little interest in politics, but at 
that time, after investigating the claims of the 
various candidates, he became a supporter of Mr. 
Douglas. Excitement ran high, and the storm 
of passion raged around him, but he stood firmly 
by what he believed to be right, and finally, 
with only six others in his neighborhood, cast his 
vote for his favorite candidate. 

Through all the exciting scenes which followed 
the election of Mr. Lincoln and the inauguration 
of the rebellion, young Kilgore remained a cool, 
calm observer of events and of the tendencies of 
the times. 

In 1862, the rebel forces evacuated the section 
of country where Mr. Kilgore resided, and it 
remained in a comparatively quiet and prosper- 
ous condition till Augast, 1868, when some 
wretched deserters and emissaries from the rebel 
armies commenced forming guerrilla bands, for 
the purpose of plundering and murdering the 
loyal citizens. Among these was the Edmonds 
and Cabe gang, which soon became notorious for 
its deeds of pillage and bloodshed. 

About the first of September a protracted 
meeting was held by the Methodists at Olive 
Branch, in Henry Co., about three ‘and a half 
miles from the residence of Mr. Kilgore, in which 
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the prominent rebel sympathizers participated 
freely. At the same time, Bowman, one of the 
worst of them, was out, under cover of darkness 
and protected from suspicion by an oath to sus- 
tain the Government and oppose the rebellion, 
recruiting for Forest, organizing guerrilla bands, 
and obtaining information as to who had good 
horses, arms, ammunition, etc. 

While the meeting was going on, several valua- 
ble horses and mules were stolen, and among the 
rest one from Charley Kilgore, supposed to have 
been taken by West Buntin, who afterward met 
his reward in a skirmish between the Union 
troops and some of Forest’s men. 


On the night of the 4th of September, 1863, 
some twelve or fifteen guerrillas came directly 
from the Methodist meeting through the farm to 
Mr. Kilgore’s house and called him out. He 
suspected nothing wrong, but took his visitors 
for Union soldiers, as most of them wore Federal 
over-coats. They put him under a strong guard, 
charging him with harboring guerrillas! A por- 
tion of them then, demanding the keys, went in 
and pillaged the house. They finally left, carry- 
ing with them about $1,600 worth of property, 
but liberating their prisoner. This gang was 
that of Edmonds and Cabe already mentioned. 

Two weeks. afterward, Edmonds and seven 
others came back, took Mr. Kilgore again, and 
with horrid oaths and imprecations carried him 
off, threatening to hang him and taunting him 
like a horde of savages. They took him about a 
mile, when they held a consultation, which re- 
sulted in his being again set at liberty. It was 
afterward ascertained that a single vote saved 
his life for that time. The charge against him 
was, that he had said that Edmonds, Cabe, and 
their gang ought to be hung. 

From the Ist to the 19th of September he and 
his father, who were in partnership, lost by these 
robbers property to the value of more than 
$1,300. He bore the loss patiently and quietly ; 
but expressed to the writer his strong desire to 
enter the service of the Government as asoldier, 
which he was constrained from doing by nothing 
but the state of his health. 

He conld not remain idle, and in spite of the 
threats of guerrillas and rebel sympathizers to 
burn it to the ground, he commenced, in com- 
pany with a friend, to build a cotton gin. It was 
finished, and went into successful operation. 

On the night of April 13th, 1864, Howel Ed- 
monds, leader of the gang we have mentioned, in 
company with West Ridgeway, Polk Gow, and 
Pinckney Kelso, all well armed, rode up to the 
house. He suspected their design, and, going up 
stairs, slipped through a small window into the 
loftof an adjoining house. The ruffians inquired 
for Charley Kilgore, and were told that he was 
absent. They then seated themselves at the table 
and ate their supper, when they broke the crock- 
ery and threw it about the house, and then com- 
menced a search for their intended victim, swear- 
ing with much bitterness that they would kill 
him. They caught an old man who was employ- 
ed on the farm, and, beating him most unmerci- 
fally, ewore that they would kill him if he did 
not reveal Kilgore’s hiding-place; but the man 
protested that he did not know. 

They were about to leave when one of them 
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sugested that Charley might be in the loft. 
With some rails they commenced ripping off the 
boards from the gable of the house. He now saw 
that his place of concealment was discovered, 
and slipped back into the upper room of the 
other house, aiming to leap from the window and 
escape, but the window was watched by one of 
the villains, who shot him through the right tem- 
ple as he appeared in sight. The other despera- 
does rushed up stairs and shot him six times 
more—one ball entering his right arm and pass- 
ing upward broke his shoulder; another passed 
through the muscles of the same arm, between 
tiie elbow and the hand; a third went through 
his bowels, and the others through his hip and 
his legs in different places. After mangling him 
thus, they rifled his pockets, taking about $150, 
and not leaving even his pocket-knife. His mo- 
ther was obliged all this time to keep her seat, 
they threatening to blow out her brains if she at- 
tempted to move. His father had been obliged 
to flee some time previously on account of his 
loyalty to the Government. 

When the fiends incarnate left, they carried 
with them property, taken from the house and 
farm, to the value of more than $500. The aged 
mother and all the men working on the place 
were driven off, and would be shot were they to 
return. 

Mr. Kilgore was shot at half-past eight o’clock 
in the evening, but survived, though in great 
agony, till four inthe morning. He was sensible 
and talked with his friends till about an hour be- 
fore he died, taking them by the hand and bid- 
ding them an affectionate final farewell. 

Thus died one of the martyrs of the Union— 
a champion of the principles of the patriots 
of 1776. 

At our fireside, sad and lonely, 
Often will the bosom swell, 

At remembrance of the story 
How our noble Charley fell. 


a 
DON'T BELIEVE IT! 


Waen a man advertises to set the North River 
on fire, don’t be silly enough to believe it. 

When a man advertises for a partner, and 
wishes a young man to put in the small invest- 
ment of one hundred or five hundred dollars, and 
guarantees to him a realization of fifty or one 
hundred dollars per day, don't believe it. 

When a man offers to sell or give away gold 
watches or jewelry worth fifty or one hundred 
dollars for only one dollar, don’t believe it. 

When a man under the title of Rev. offers to 
give away knowledge of the utmost value for the 
cure of consumption and any and all other dis- 
eases by merely sending a three-cent stamp to 
prepay postage, don’t believe it. 

When a man professes to be trying his utmost 
to make everybody else rich, and looks to other 
people’s interest more than his own, don’t believe 
it. 

When a man advertises, and omits to sign his 
name, or neglects to put his number or place of 
business where he can be found, don't believe it. 
Many advertise on purpose to filch young men of 
money gained by hard labor. If you have a 
friend in the city write to him to discover if such 
people occupy an office and follow a respectable 
calling, and save yourselves the odium and ex- 
pense of being called a greenhorn, and thus you 
will effectually break up all swindling establish- 
ments and compel the authors to work or starve. 











MODERN SCHOOL BOOES. 


Tue children (bless their bright eyes!) have a 
great deal done for them now-a-days. Modern 
ingenuity has been taxed to its utmost to supply, 
anticipate, and very possibly to create wants for 
the children. But among all the inventions use- 
ful and amusing, from the baby-jumper, rocking- 
horse, crying-doll, and on through the well-graded 
list of toys to the more nature amusements of pic- 
ture games and puzzles for growing masters and 
misses and adults youthfully inclined, there is 
none which has attained greater perfection, or is 
more universal and accessible to all, than the 
books which are sown broadcast over the land, 
and which abound in almost every family, of 
however limited means. The illustrations are, as 
a general rule, truthful to nature, the wood-cuts 
rich in depth and shading. The colored pictures 
are rather astonishing to older eyes than those for 
which they are designed, but with good taste 
and harmony they are confined to very juvenile 
books. 

Popular authors are devoting their talents in 
forming the tastes of children, without the fear 
which haunts “little great” people, of non-ap- 
preciation, and therefore the press teams with 
beautiful books: pleasant stories with self-evi- 
dent morals; sunny descriptions of natural 
scenery ; healthy, vigorous, charming books, 
every way calculated to make a child better and 
happier. 

The school-books of the present time are also 
attractive. So gradual and pleasing is the transi- 
tion from simple words to phrases and reading, 
that by the aid of engaging pictures, the little 
learner is led unconsciously on, hardly aware 
that he is ascending the hill of science (as por- 
trayed in Webster's Spelling Book). The High 
School Readers are as entertaining books as can 
be found on any center-table. The articles are 
well selected and of great variety, our best au- 
thors beiog represented, while so judiciously do 
prose and verse, dialogue and oratory, alternate, 
that while the mind is not wearied, there is ample 
opportunity for the culture of the voice in the 
various tones required. 

The great and noble utterances of Shakspeare, 
the faultless melody of Mrs. Hemans’ verse, the 
delicate beauty of Tennyson’s word painting, will 
become models of all that is noble and beautiful 
in literature, and will as surely form the literary 
tastes of a young person as do the habits and 
manners of his associates form his character. In 
those “after years,” which to the youth seem so 
far off, but which come all too soon, there will 
rise in his mind, all uncalled and unexpected, 


some sweet fragment of @ poem, some melodious 
measure that has lain slumberously through many 
toilsome years, jostled by anxious, careful 
thoughts, yet retaining its freshness and beauty, 
and acquiring additional luster from the light of 
old recollections. Tracing back through “‘ mem- 
ories olden” for some clew to its origin, he will be 
quite sure to find its birth-place was at his moth- 
er’s fire-side, or in “‘ some book we read at school.” 
Were the words from our pen destined to become 
renowned, we would wish no prouder wreath from 
Fame than that our thoughts should find a place in 
the se of the time; certain then of “a 
place in the memory” of the young, perbaps till 
memory should fail and consciousness grow dim 
but pure and beautiful thoughts will chime on 
in the soul forever. ABT 
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CARBON; 
ITS TRANSFORMATIONS. 


WE will introduce carbon to our readers as a 
brilliant substance taken from the bosom of mo- 
ther earth where it has rested nearly unchanged 
since the great coal-formation. Placing the coal 
in the stove, it is changed by heat to carbonic 
acid gas, a deadly poison to all animal life, but 
very nourishing to vegetables. This gas, floating 
in the atmosphere, is taken up by the foliage of 
trees and the leaves of plants and changed into a 
part of their structure, thus being returned to us 
in the venerable oak and graceful pine. 

By the genius and energy of man these are 
changed into noble steamers and men-of-war that 
proudly override the storm-tossed sea, transport- 
ing from place to place the armies and merchan- 
dise of the world. It is also changed into most 
exquisitely tinted flowers, greeting us at every 
step in the lovely spring time ; into golden grains 
waved by gentle breezes and gilded by the sum- 
mer sunsets ; and into the luscious fruits of au- 
tumn. Man eats the fruit and grain, and thus it 
enters his system, making up in part the blood, 
the bones, and muscles of the laborer and the 
nerves and brain of the statesman and scholar, 
prompting the flash of wit and the blaze of elo- 
quence. 

To-day, carbon may assist the pent-up powers 
of the earthquake, causing the granite founda- 
tions beneath us to vibrate and heave like the 
troubled sea ; or it may flow in liquid fire from 
the boiling crucible of the volcano, covering 
towns, cities, and large farming sections in its 
terrible march, leaving nothing in its track but a 
devastated waste ; in a few days it may fan us in 
the gentle breeze, fall in genial showers to refresh 
the parched vegetation, flow in the transparent 
stream, sparkle in the pearly dew-drop to add 
new charms to the fair face of nature, or rush 
headlong in the cataract into the foaming abyss 
below. 

By studying the mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal kingdoms we find that carbon enters into the 
formation of every tissue, composing almost 
wholly some vegetable and anatomical structures 
as well as most minerals. Oil, fat, starch, gum, 
and like substances, are almost wholly carbon, 
while diamond is pure carbon. Charcoal, oil, 
sugar, starch, etc., as much as they seem to differ, 
are very similar, and in nature’s laboratory easily 
changed from one to another. We snuff a can- 
die or throw away bits of charcoal as worthless, 
yet they are almost diamonds. They need but 
the touch of the Great Chemist to change them 
to marble, limestone, black-lead, or into a part of 
every species of shell, every plent that grows, 
every animal that lives, and most every part of 
plants and animals. Yes, there is charcoal or 
carbon in the fairest hand we shake, in the most 
réliant arm, in the finest molded features, and in 
the unrivaled luster of the most sparkling eye. 

When the fuel gradually disappears in the stove, 
or the oil in the lamp, think not they are gone 
forever, for in less than twelve months they may 
sparkle in the eyes of a rival beauty, or be trans- 
formed into luscious fruit tempting us by the way- 
side, or delicious bread and cakes steaming on the 
tea-table. In nature, nothing is lost, but every- 
thing is continually changing. T. D. B. 





Poetry. 


Poetry is teetf a thing of God ; 

He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power.—Bailey, 





CELLIE. 


BY ANNIE ©. KETORUM. 


CEL.I®, little Cellie! 
Underneath the skies 
Not a blue-bell blossoms 
Brighter than her eyes! 
Not a lake is margined 
By a daintier fringe 
Than her long, soft lashes, 
With their chestnut tinge. 


Cellie, little Celie! [sweet 
Through the meadows 
Not a rabbit gambols 
Whiter than her feet— 
Dainty feet! but palsied 
By a baleful spell, 
Since that flery sickness 
Fiercely on her fell. 


Cellie, little Cellie! 
Through the golden air 

Not a sunbeam dances 
Brighter than her hair ; 

Curling o’er her forehead, 
Or, in roguish grace, 

Pulled by baby fingers 
All across her face. 


Cellie, little Cellie! [prayed 
How we watched and 
While the fever-vulture 
On her vitals preyed ! 
Day by day beseeching 
That the Risen King 
Might vouchsafe to spare us 
So beloved a thing. 


Cellie, little Cellie! 


Cellie! Holy Saviour, [sea 
Through the sunny South 


Who from Death’s dark 
Not a rose is blowing Safely back hast brought her 
Sweeter than her mouth; With us yet to be— 
Pouting proud, the princess! By her baby-patience 
Laughing next, to show, Teach us lessons wise, 
With her grace’s kindness, So Thou mayst receive us, 
Four teeth in a row! With her, to the skies! 


——2 a 
LOVE OF THE EYSBS. 


BY REV. EDEN R. LATTA. 


TuEre’s music in the comeliest name, 
That of all other names above, 

(What heart will not confess the same ?) 
If *tis the name of one we love. 


So with the color of the eye, 

If black or hazel, gray or blue, 
Or of an intermingled dye, 

It is, to us, the fairest hue. 


*Twas mine, of yore, to most admire 
The orb of soft cerulean glow ; 

I feared the black’s excess of fire, 
The gray's extreme of ice and snow. 


But, all my fears at length at rest, 
I chose the eye of ebon shade ; 
I fondly to its altar pressed, 
And there sincere devotion paid. 
Then I espoused the orb of gray, 
Mauger its chilling glacier tinge ; 
And deemed it clad in mild array, 

As summer twilight’s mellow tinge. 
And since I saw, and loved, and gained 
That one—the last, the dearest, best, 
With soft brown eyes, I have maintained 

That such, by far, excel the rest. 
And thus it is that love imparts 

A grace and charm whene’er it will ; 
And thus it is that tastes and hearts 

Preserve a perfect union still. 


ah Oe 


Cuxtivate the physical exclusively and you 
have an athlete or a sayage ; the moral only and 
you have an enthusiast or a maniac ; the intellec- 
tual only and you have a diseased oddity, it may 
be a monster. It is only by wisely training all 
three together, that the complete man can be 
formed.—Samuel Smiles. 





MAEING TRACES. 


A xicur snow had fallen, and the boys desired 
to make the most of it. It was too dry for 
snowballing, and not deep enough for coasting. 
It did very well to make tracks in. 

There was a large meadow near the place 
where they were assembled. It was proposed 
that they should go toa tree which stood near 
the center of the meadow, and that each one 
should start from the tree, and should see who 
could make the straightest track, that is, go 
from the tree in the nearest approach to a 
straight line. The proposition was assented to, 
and they were soon at the tree. They ranged 
themselves around it, with their backs toward 
the trunk. They were equally distant from each 
other. If each had gone forward in a straight 
line, the paths would have been like the spokes 
of a wheel—the tree representing the hub. They 
were to go till they reached the boundaries of 
the meadow, when they were to retrace their steps 
to the tree. 

They did so. I wish I could give a map of 
their tracks. Such a map would not present 
much resemblance to the spokes of a wheel. 

‘* Whose is the straightest ?” said James Allison 
to Thomas Sanders, who was at the tree first. 

“Henry Armstrong's is the only one that is 
straight at all.” 

‘* How could we all contrive to go so crookedly, 
when the ground is so smooth, and nothing to 
turn us out of our way ?” said Jacob Small. 

“How happened you to go sostraight, Henry ?” 
said Thomas. 

“T fixed my eye on that tall pine tree on the 


hill yonder, and never looked away from it till I 
reached the fence.” 

‘IT went as straight as I could, without look- 
ing at anything but the ground,” said James. 

** So did I,” said another. 

“ So did I,” said several others. 

It appeared that nobody but Henry had aimed 
at a particular object. They attempted to go: 
straight, without.any definite aim. They failed. 
Men can not succeed in anything without a 
definite aim. In order to mental improvement 
there must be a definiteaim. In order to do good 
there must be a definite aim. General 
general resolutions will not avail. 
as Henry did—fix upon somethin 
definite, as an object, and go ste: 
it. Thus only can you suc 


You must do 
distinct and 
ily forward to 


Capacity or Cuest.—Mr. 8. B. Buckley, of 
the Sanitary Commission at Washington, has sent 
to the American Ethnological Society a paper giv- 
ing the results of the physical examination of In- 
dian soldiers, with explanations and remarks. 
He has examined 4,500 soldiers, among whom the 
various nations of Europe and the United States 
are well represented, and says that George White, 
a full-blood Seneca Indian, born in Cattaraugus 
County, New York, and a private in the 24th New 
York cavalry, twenty years of age, shows a great- 
er capacity of chest, or strength of lungs, than 
any other I have yet measured; and the few In- 
dians examined (in. all about fifty), show a 
stronger average strength of lungs than the 
whites. Another person in the employment of the 
Sanitary Commission has examined about 2,000 
soldiers, most of whom were rebel prisoners, rep- 
resenting the Southern States. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NATURAL DEVELOPMENT. 





Ir is said that the brain and nervous system is 
the first formation in the human being; next 
comes the circulation, then a foundation for the 
bony framework, then the muscles, etc. 

The first organs of the brain which come into 
play after birth are those nearest to the body, 
those in the base of the brain. The appetite is 
situated near the stomach, and one of the first 
impulses of the child is to eat. It asks no ques- 
tions, neither does it wish for playthings, but 
simply ‘“‘something to eat."’ By eating, it be- 
gins to grow, and the lowest organs grow most 
during the first few months of its life. Next to 
the appetite, is Destructiveness, Combativeness, 
Philoprogenitiveness, etc., and a child exhibits 
temper and irritability, love of pets or dolls, 
long before it thinks of saying its prayers. Later, 
the perceptive faculties begin ‘to develop, and 
curiosity is awakened, and it stretches and turns 
its little neck to see some bright object, like a 
red dress, or something new. Still later, it 
begins to talk and say, ‘‘ Let me see,”’ “let me 
see.’’ Still later, when a class of faculties higher 
up comes into action, the child asks a world of 
Where does the milk come from? 
What makes the ring 
around the moon? Why is this, and why is 
that? Such questions appeal toCausality. Still 
the child is a selfish little animal, and wants all 
he sees, Acquisitiveness being large. He de- 
mands playthings without number, nor will he 
He has not yet 
realized ‘‘ that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,’ for his moral sentiments have not yet 
been awakened. He is yet unconverted. In 
early youth it is not expected that the religious 
nature will be manifested, for the business of child- 
hood is to crow. The boy wants a hammer, a 
hatchet, a kite, a dog, a donkey, and a whip. 
The girl wants a cat, a bird, a doll, ribbons, stuff 
to make dresses, scissors, and a set of miniature 
dishes, with which to play ‘‘ keep house,’’ “‘ teach 
schovul,’’ ete. 

Playthings to a child are the same as real 
property to an adult. Music comes in with the 
perceptive faculties, Constructiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, etc., and the child learns tunes by the ear. 
But to compose or create music is quite another 
thing. ‘The child has not yet come to this. A 
little later, Ideality crops out, and the young 
man begins to make rhymes, and the young lady 
verses. The bud now begins to blossom, the 
period of puberty has arrived. Now, childish 
ways and childish dresses are put off together, 
and more serious thoughts occupy the mind. 
Now comes the proper time for the spiritual nature 
to unfold itself, when the great future opens to 
view! Now a sense of deep devotion, of hu- 
mility, of dependence on our Maker, the neces- 
sity of a mediator, and the acceptance of religion, 
of which till now the youth had no conception. 
The real manhood,.if ever, now appears. 

** But,” says the objector, ‘‘ how is it with pre- 
cocious children—those who ripen early?’ The 
same as it is with defective fruit, which falls to 


questions. 
How do apples grow? 


divide without much persuasion. 





the ground before maturing; such children sel- 
dom amount to much. We regard it a misfor- 
tune for a child to be over bright or intelligent 
beyond its years. It will not live so long. 
“* Karly to ripen, early to decay,”’ isa law of na- 
ture. The dull boy makes a greater man. The 
reason is, he has a better foundation—constitu- 
tion—on which to build. Let us not, therefore, 
be impatient to push our children forward in 
brain-work. Let us keep as near as possible to 
the true order of development, which phrenol- 
ogy and physiology make so clear. In the growth 
of children, let it be the body first, and then the 


. braip. Nor put them to the study of philoso- 


phy, the dead languages, or mathematics till 
they have come to years of reflection. It is not 
wise to put a young colt into harness or under 
saddle—though you may halter, break him, and 
teach him obedience—when too young to bear it. 

The same law which governs natural develop- 
ment applies equally to maturity and to decay. 
In a future article we will take up the subject of 
Nartvurat Deatu, and instruct our readers 

How to Diz! 


—s a 
PAUPER CHILDREN. 


Waar shall be done with them? Our public 
institutions in all the large cities are usually full of 
these unfortunates; and the question arises on 
the part of all good citizens, what shall be done 
with them? Shall they be permitted to grow up 
in ignorance and vice, or shall they be educated 
for spheres of usefulness and honor? It is well 
known that the natural tendency of the untutored 
mind is downward and sinful, that the appetites 
and passions predominate, and without religious 
and moral culture they almost necessarily come 
to a bad end. 

It is this class mainly who fill our prisons, our 
poor houses, and asylums. Not having been 
taught to regulate themselves, or brought up to 
any useful occupation, they become dissipated vag- 
abonds and criminals—pests to others and a curse 
to themselves, 

There are several openings in which these un- 
fortunates may be placed. The first and most de- 
sirable is that afforded by the plan of Mr. Brace, 
Mr. Tracy, and others, which secures comforta- 
ble homes for these children among the farmers, 
mechanics, and merchants of the country, but more 
especially among the former. There are thou- 
sands of farmers who are without young children 
of their own, and who would be glad to edopt and 
train up in the way they should go, one or more 
of these children. And it has been the business 
of those benefactors to find the right children for 
the right places and place them therein. 

The next best opening is that of the navy, in 
which unruly boys may be educated and trained 
for the service of their country, while at the same 
time the discipliae they receive will aid them in re- 
straining their propensities for evil. We are yet 
to become a maritime nation ; and although there 
is a prejudice in this country against a seafaring 
life, itis not so in the Old, and children of the best 
families are brought up to this honorable and use- 
ful pursuit. There should be receiving ships and 
navel schools in all our seaports, wherein lads of 
a suitable age and constitution should be received 





and prepared for either the naval or merchant 
service. 

For girls, there is always a greater demand than 
supply, in all the Western towns and cities. Let 
the gentlemen named above arrange to give homes 
to the thousands who would otherwise grow up 
without the restraints and education which would 
be supplied in any private family, and let the 
public lend this great work their aid by hunt- 
ing out the children, and by contributing toward 
the funds necessary to carry it out. 

We have forgotten the cost of taking children 
from New York to Western homes, but we think it 
is from ten to fifteen dollars each, it may be less 
—depending on distance. This, surely, is a cheap 
way to do a great good—this is sowing, and, with 
little labor “reaping an hundred-fold.” 

a 


“VANITY.” 


Every man must patiently abide his time. He 
must wait. Not in listless idleness, not in useless 
pastime, not in querulous defection ; but in con- 
stant, steady, cheerful endeavor, always willing, 
fulfilling and accomplishing his task, * that when 
the occasion comes he may be equal to the occa- 
sion.”’ The talent of success is nothing more than 
doing what you can do well, without a thought 
of fame. If it comes at all, it will come because 
it is deserved, not because it is sought after. It 
is very indiscreet and troublesome ambition which 
cares so much about fame, about what the world 
= of us, as to be always looking in the face of 
others for approval, to be anxious about the effect 
of what we do or say, to be always shouting to 
hear the echoes of our own voices.—LoNGFELLOW. 


Very sensible, Mr. Longfellow. We Americans 
are morbid in Approbativeness. The excessive 
love of praise is our bane. It is this which inclines 
so many to sail under false colors; to assume to 
be what they are not; to take on titles they have 
no right to ; dubbing themselves doctors, profes- 
sors, judges, colonels, and the like, when they are 
only plain “common folks,” with more vanity, 
impudence, and brass than common sense. When 
this weakness breaks out it shows itself in various 
ridiculous ways. Boy-babies are in a hurry to 
put on trowsers, boots, and spurs; girls pine for 
long dresses, small waists, “store teeth,” and pale 
faces ; men wear long hair, quizzing-glasses, strut, 
swell, become pompous, talk large, smoke, chew, 
drink, spit, swear, and brag. These “shabby 
genteel” fellows manage to “do” their friends 
and relatives out of what money they can; 
promising to pay, but being without truth or in- 
tegrity they forget these little obligations. Not 
a few of this thriftless set turn reformers. They 
promise to revolutionize and “set the world 
ahead,” only give them the lever. But they want 
your money to do it. These pretenders meet 
with no permanent success. They are impostors, 
root and branch, and sooner or later are found 
out. “All is not gold that glitters ;” pinchbecks, 
counterfeits, and quacks abound. Sensible people 
who know how to read character may readily dis- 
tinguish the genuine coin from the bogus. Am- 
bition to shine in false pluines is simply disgusting. 
Sensible men and women are content to do that 
for which they are by nature, education, and 
training best fitted. A true woman knows her 
sphere and keeps it, nor will she unsex herself, 
neglect her husband, her children, or her domestic 
concerns; and no true man will “ play second,” 
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or permit the mother of his children to become a 
public show, under the plea that she has “a mis- 
sion” to perform which takes her from home. 
But the subject is endless, and we must refer to 
it again. 
THE COOPER INSTITUTE. 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Tue young men of the Literary Class of the 
Cooper Institute are publishing a paper called the 
Cooper Union Journal, an interesting and useful 
sheet ; and we find in a late issue a well-written 
exposition of Phrenology by Peter Kelly, who 
seems to understand what he is talking about. 
He concludes as follows: ta 

‘Compare the broad, massive foreheads of 
such men as Bacon, Franklin, Napoleon, Story, 
Webster, and O’Connell with the retreating, nar- 
row foreheads of idiots. Contrast the high top- 
heads of the world’s great philanthropists —such 
as Howard, Melancthon, and Father Mathew— 
with the low heads of criminals; and contrast the 
developed posterior lobe of the husband and lover 
of home, place, and country with the straight back- 
head of the cold, indifferent, hermit-like bache- 
lor, and you will find that all are constructed 
strictly on phrenological principles. 

In short, contrast class with class, nation with 
nation, and you will find that those which have 
made the greiter progress in knowledge, com- 
merce, war and conquest are those whose people 
are gifted with large brains ; and that the ruled 
are always inferior to the rulers in cerebral or- 
ganization.” 
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SWEARING 


Reaver, did you ever consider from whence 
the disposition to swear comes? Have you look- 
ed at it phrenologically? Did it ever occur to 
you that profane oaths and vulgar thoughts and 
words originate in, and proceed from, the base 
of a perverted brain, rather than from the intel- 
lect and moral sentiments? Good men speak 
temperately and guardedly’; bad men rashly and 
profanely. 

Profanity is more the language of the ungov- 
erned propensities and passions than of the 
higher nature. No cultivated, refined Christian 
gentleman uses low, vulgar, wicked words. He 
who does not control his feelings and regulate 
his tongue is not a fit associate for yourself or 
your family. 

Do you reply, that such men as General Jack- 
son were profane? We answer, he was so much 
the Jess a gentleman. Are there professed Chris- 
tians who so far forget themselves as to indulge 
in vulgar oaths? then they so far let themselves 
down in the estimation of all good people, and 
become so much more like the foolish and the 
wicked. 

Do you say it is ‘‘ only a habit, which amounts 
to nothing ?”’’ We reply, every wicked thought 
and wicked word makes an impression on all 
who so speak, and on all who hear. Such a 
habit should never be formed ; but if formed by 
thoughtless youth, it should be at once reformed. 
And let all remember that profanity is an evi- 
dence of a coarse mind and a low state of mdrals, 
and that it stamps the swearer as neither a Chris- 
tian, a gentleman, or a good citizen. These 
statements are legitimate deductions from Phre- 
nology, and we warn all who read this that they 
will be none the better, but something the worse, 
for every oath they think or speak. 








THAT OLD RED COTTAGE. 

INHABITIVENESS. 

On! that old cottage on the hill, 

With sweet, low roof (tears mine eyes fill), 

Moss-grown and red—my heart’s there still. 

The sunlight gleams upon each spot, 

Fondly remembered, ne’er forgot— 

Time-honor’d, foliage-bound cot. 

The graceful vines are drooping o’er 

The narrow windows and the door— 

Mine own to train no more—no more! 

Close to the roof a lilac clings ; 

Together there full sixty springs 

They’ve stood, ’mid all of time’s changings. 

A wealth of fragrance fills the rooms, 

From “clover patch” and orchard blooms, 

Sweet-brier laden with perfumes. 

Oh! ’tis the place for souls to thrive, 

Where lovely Nature’s hand doth strive 

The beautiful to keep alive. 

A charming prospect one can view— 

Fair Science’ Hall—villages, too, 

Moswanses’ waters, gold and blue, 

Fringed with willows, birch, and pine, 

Sweet wild-wood blossoms, wreaths of vine, 

Which round my spirit-memories twine. 

“ Moswanshecutt”—my life-long pride ! 

In childhood hours how oft we hied 

To dream and talk thy waves beside! 

And well we'd love awhile to stray 

Along thy “ beach” at shut of day, 

And hear thy low waves rippling play. 

To list the chimings wafted o’er 

From Franklin Hall, on thy “ south shore,” 

The dear old Smithville bell of yore. 

That old stone “ mill” to look upon, 

And see the windows, one by one, 

All “lighted up” when dark begun. 

But now we leave thy cottage door, 

“ Mont Vineyard,” on Moswanses’ shore, 

Mine own, ¢o love, forevermore! 

Luxanpv Lopes, R. I. Jxssiz CARROLL. 
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More THAN A MILLION oF Paupers.—From a re- 
turn, just published, it appears that on the Ist of 
January, 1863, there were in England and Wales 
1,142.624 persons receiving relief, of whom 36,158 
were insane; 23,032 being lunatics, and 13,126 
idiots. Thus, 3.17 per cent. of pauperism is as- 
cribable to insanity. Of these 15,790 were males, 
and 20,368 females. 

Ignorance, poverty, intemperance, vice, and 
crime are thus rewarded. Can all this human 
misery and woe be charged on Divine Providence? 
or is the cause in defective government? Is in- 
temperance or insanity a necessity? Would not 
obedience to natural law secure us from these 
natural evils? If we violate the civil law by 
theft, robbery, or murder, we are punished by the 
civil law. So of the natural, and so of the 
spiritual. 

The sin of ignorance may, in a certain sense, be 
“winked at,” bat a penalty must always follow 
the violation of law, be it of body, mind, or 
spirit. 

Old Mother England has not yet reached the 
top round in the ladder of civilization and Christi- 
anity, nor will she until she removes the causes 
of so much pauperism, imbecility, idiocy, and 
crime. Religion, Education, and Temperance, 
Temperance, TEMPERANCE are what she needs. 















Purenowocy anp Kinprep Scrences.—We 
extract the following passage from a very inte- 
resting letter from one of our good patrons and 
co-workers: ‘ The department on Physiognomy 
is very interesting to me, and has led me to the 
conclusion that no one can be a good phrenologist 
without being a good physiognomist and pbysiol- 
ogist, etc., and vice versa. As I understand it, 
Phrenology tells the ability and capabilities of the 
mind, etc., while Physiognomy shows the present 
state of the mind, and Physiology shows what the 
whole physical system iz and what it is capable of, 
etc. Am I right or wrong? I shall wait with 
much anxiety the appearance of your work on 
Physiognomy. * * * I agree exactly with Min- 
ister “ D. M.,” that if the science of man or an- 
thropology had been understood correctly, we would 
have less of creed-dogmas in our theol than 
we have, and religion would have God and nature 
for its basis, instead of creeds that are bound up 
in a labyrinth of dogmas. Rey. D. M. is right 
again in believing that a true knowledge of God 
lies in a true knowledge of the science of man, 
because all things hinge, as it were, upon a mathe- 


matical point, and from this point radiates the 
science of all sciences, P. A. E. 
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““Truant Home, or Brooxtyn.’’—The annual 
report of this excellent institution by its super- 
intendent, Mr. Van Epps, is a most interesting 
pamphlet, and it breathes at once a spirit of 
Christian philanthropy and an intelligent under- 
standing of the great subject of caring properly 
for those children in our large commercial cities 
who have dissolute parents, or are neglected in 
their training, or who have wayward dispositions, 
and need a wiser and more persistent care than 
parents not of the average tact and prudence can 
bestow. It appears that during the year 3,021 
boys have been arrested, and only 346 girls, four- 
teen years of age and younger. The chief of- 
fenses for which the arrests were made were vio- 
lations of city ordinance, petit larceny, truancy, 
vagrancy, disorderly conduct, and assault and 
battery. These constitute eight-tenths of the 
offenses. 

Among other questions, ‘‘ What should be done 
with them ?’’ is answered by the superintendent 
thus : 

‘They should not be neglected, but carefully 
looked after, and certainly brought to correction, 
and it is just as obligatory upon the authorities 
to provide for this as it is to provide for their pun- 
ishment and safe-keeping afterward, when they 
will become more hardened and their offenses 
more aggravated, and a great deal cheaper as a 
question of economy.” 

“To the question, What are their capacities? 
I answer, that if I could have exclusively under 
my control and training a proper number, and 
for a sufficient length of time, I should ask no 
better material out of which to make just such 
men and women as the community and the state 
most need.’’ 

This, we think, is the true spirit, and we re- 
joice to hear such utterances from an official in 
such a position. 

ee ee 


Tue Persians, as ancient writers inform us, used 
to teach their sons these three things : to ride, to 
pay their debts, and to tell the truth. 
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THIEVES PHOTOGRAPHED. 


A writer in the British Journal of Photography 
says: I began operations on a good-looking 
young pickpocket, familiarly known as “ Perth 
Bess,’’ whom I was anxious to make No. 1 in our 
album. Now Bess, when brought out into the 
yard and seated on a chair in front of the came- 
ra, had at once an idea of the purpose for which 
she had been brought there; and familiar as I 
am in “reading faces,’ I saw she was deter- 
mined on thwarting our pictorial intentions, al- 
though she wisely kept her own counsel. The 
plate being prepared and everything ready, I en- 
joined on her the necessity of sitting quite still 
when J told her to do so. She faithfully prom- 
ised obedience. “Steady, then,” says I, pulling 
off the cap, and Bessie’s head simultaneously un- 
derwent a series of slow, steady oscillations from 
side to side, which totally destroyed plate No. 1. 
On developing it, I found a sharp body with 
an intensely blurred head. I made fifteen trials 
on Perth Bess that day, but they were all total 
failures. When I pulled off the cap from the 
lens she was so nervous, she said, that the sight 
of the round glass looking at her that way made 
her feel so queer that she shook and trembled 
allover. Intimating my intention of giving up 
operations for that day, Bessie’s eyes twinkled 
and plainly told me that she thought herself the 
victor. So she was led back to her cell for a 
time. In this experiment no head rest had been 
used ; and finding the necessity of such an adjunct, 
no time was lost in procuring one with a very 
heavy iron foot. Next day Bess was marched 
out and again placed in the operating chair. 
During the focusing she behaved well—not the 
least motion was perceptible ; but when the 
ground glass had been removed, and the dark 
slide inserted in its place, Bess, who had ac- 
quired a knowledge of the routine of the busi- 
ness, on observing the cap removed from the 
lens, suddenly threw around her head with an 
exclamation concerning “ Thir flees that wur 
kittlin’ her nose.” During eight or nine trials 
the same game was played. It was either “ thir 
flees” that tickled her at the critical moment, or 
‘it was the head rest that troubled her back 
neck, or it was an observation by her that she 
thought a side view of her face would look bet- 
ter (accompanying the observation with a cor- 
responding movement), or when a side view was 
attempted, a corresponding movement to the 
front, with a remark that, after all, the front 
view would be the best. I could stand it no 
longer ; so, after preparing a plate, I called a 
couple of constables to come to my assistance, in 
order that her head might be kept steady by 
force. Having strapped her arms down by her 
sides, my assistants stood behind and held her 
head and shoulders as firmly as possible. The 
plate was exposed, but during these five seconds 
her face had undergone a series of contortions so 
hideous that I retreated to my dark room consid- 
erably crest-fallen, and when the result was de- 
veloped, it showed a picture so truly extraordi- 
nary that language would utterly fail to describe 
it. Bess was conqueror once more. It now be- 
came evident to me that prisoners were not at all 
ambitious of having their portraits taken, and 
that seeing so far as I had gone, both coaxing 








and force had been resorted to without success, 
it now only remained for me to try what cunning 
would effect ; for, not only was the governor ex- 
tremely anxious to have some prints of the girl 
for distribution among some of the other offices, 
but “worse to feelings proud,” my failures in 
portraying a black-eyed, demure young lassie 
were the subject of very free comment by my 
brother cfficers, and bets as to my ultimate suc- 
cess were being extensively made. After some 
hours’ cogitation, followed by a day’s work of a 
mechanic, I was again in the field with my black- 
eyed enemy sitting before the camera as inno- 
cent-looking as possible. The camera was un- 
capped and standing in its place ; on the top of 
it rested my head carelessly, one finger, unseen 
by her, being in contact with a little brass knob 
which very slightly projected from the top. 
“ Now, Bess,” says I, “I intend once more to 
try and take your portrait; but, before we be- 
gin, I want to see if you can hold your head 
steadier to-day than you did formerly.” Bess, 
little thinking that the focusing had been ad- 
justed before she was brought out, and that at 
that moment there was a sensitive plate in the 
camera waiting only the touch of the finger on 
the brass knob aforesaid—which, in reality, was 
a trigger throwing open a secret shutter inside 
the camera—not dreaming of this arrangement, 
Bess sat as steady as a rock. The knob was 
pressed, the secret shutter did its duty ; and 
when the picture was developed, it displayed a 
magnificent negative, sharp and clear. Various 
mechanical and even electrical contrivances 
were subsequently brought to bear on the prin- 
ciple of a secret exposure. Several of these 
contrivances answered their purposes most ad- 
mirably, especially the electric one, which by 
means of a wire passing up the stand and in 
contact with an electric magnet inside the cam- 
era, enabled me to expose the plate from the in- 
side of my dark room. It is now six weeks 


since I began operations as just detailed, and I- 


have modified my original opinion about prison- 
ers objecting to the taking of their portraits. 
Although there are one or two who—like Bess— 
strongly object, I find the generality are rather 
proud of the distinction. For instance, “ Slushy 
Bob,” a fellow with a most uncompromising face, 
was particularly desirous of being “ taken off,” 
and actually requested that his own clothes 
might be removed from the store-room in order 
that he might be taken in propria persona. This 
suggested to me a pregnant hint, that for pur- 
poses of identification there was little use in 
taking jail birds in jail costume ; and acting on 
this, and by holding out as an inducement for 
good behavior, the taking their portraits in 
their own clothes, we have succeeded in inter- 
esting the prisoners to such an extent that at 


present there is actually a competition who 
should be taken. One most troublesome despe- 
rado, in for a burglary, has most humbly peti- 
tioned that a copy of bis portrait might be sent 
to his mother, promising—in the, event of com- 
plying with his request—that for the future term 
of his stay with us we will not be troubled with 
any acts of insubordination on his ‘part. 4 
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Trarts of character which you seek to conceal, 
you had much better seek to reform. 





SECRET WRITING. 


Mucu has been said om the subject of secret 
writing, and many methods devised for conveyiog 
private or important messages in such a way that 
if they fall into improper hands their meaning 
will be safe from detection. Sympathetic ink is 
sometimes used, which is so made that the writing 
disappears in a short time, but again becomes 
visible on the application of heat, or some chemi- 
cal preparation. But secrets thus sealed are 
readily unsealed by any chemist. The most com- 
mon method is to construct a cipher, in which new 
and strange characters stand for letters or words, 
or one word stands for another, or the words to be 
read are mixed with other words, but placed in 
some déterminate order. But few, if any of these, 
are beyond the reach of an ingenious mind to in- 
terpret. And it is not so much guess-work as many 
people suppose. In unraveling a difficult cipher, 
numerous experiments have to be tried, but the 
operations are all based on comparison, and 
should be regular and systematic. 

Poe, in his story of “The Gold Bug,” gives 
some valuable hints on the interpretation of the 
most common cryptographs. He contends that 
the ingenuity of man can construct no enigma 
which the ingenuity of man can not unravel. 
And he actually read several very difficult ei- 
phers which were sent to him after the publica- 
tion of *‘ The Gold Bug.” 

But we saw, several years ago, a method which 
makes the message absolutely safe from detection. 
We will try to describe it: Take a square sheet 
of paper of convenient size, say a foot square. 
Divide it by lines drawn at right angles into six 
hundred and seventy-six squares, twenty-six each 
way; in the upper horizontal row write the al- 
phabet in its natural order, one letter in each 
square ; in the second horizontal row write the al- 
phabet, beginning with B. There will then be one 
square left at the end of this row, into this put A. 
Fill the third row by beginning with C, and 
writing A and B after Z at the end. So on until 
the whole sheet is filled. When completed, 
the table, if correct, will present this. ap- 
pearance: in the upper horizontal row, the al- 
phabet in its natural order from left to right; in 
the left-hand vertical row, the same from top to 
bottom ; and the diagonal, from upper right to 
lower left-hand corner, will be a line of Z’s. 

Each party must have one of these tables. A 
key-word must also be agreed upon, which may 
be any word in the English language, or from any 
other language if it can be represented by English 
letters, which key-word spells nothing. 

Now, to send a message, first write the message 
in plain English. Over it write the key-word, 
letter over letter, repeating it as many times as it 
is necessary to cover the message. Take a simple 
case as an illustration. Suppose the key-word to 
be Grant, and the message We have five days’ 
provisions. It should be placed thus: 

Grantgrantgrantgrantgrant 
Wehavefivedaysprovisions. 

Now find, in the upper horizontal row of the 
table, the first letter of the key-word, G, and in 
the left-hand vertical column, the first letter of 
the message, W. Run a line straight down from 
G, and one to the right from W, and in the angle 
where the two lines meet will be found the letter 
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which must be written as the first letter of the ci- 
pher. With the second letter of the key-word, R, 
and the second letter of the message, E, find in 
the same way the second letter of the cipher. 

The correspondent who receives the cipher goes 
to work to translate it thus: He first writes over 
it the key-word, letter over letter, repeating it as 
often as necessary. Then finding in the upper 
row of his table the first letter of the key-word, 
he passes his pencil directly down until he comes 
to the first letter of the cipher; the letter oppo- 
site to it in the left-hand vertical column is the 
first letter of the translation. Each of the suc- 
ceeding letters is found in a similar way. 


ee 


THE BERMUDAS, 
OR SUMMER ISLANDS. 


A Youne correspondent residing in Hamilton 
Parish, Bermuda, sends us some interesting facts 
‘in relation to the group of little islands which the 
student of geography finds represented either by 
a mere speck, or by a group of dots eastward from 
our Southern coast on his map of North America. 
New Yorkers know them as the garden in which 
their early potatoes are grown, and hardly realize 
how far out in the ocean they lie. 

The little group of islands called the Bermudas, 
or Summer’s Islands, composes a “ miniature arch- 
ipelago,” situated on the western side of the At- 
lantic Ocean, in lat. 32° 15’ north, long. 64° 51’ 
west, and are about-six hundred miles from Cape 
Hatteras, in North Carolina, and six hundred and 
eighty from Savannah, Georgia. 

It is generally stated there are as many islands 
as days in the year ; though this may be correct, 
counting every rock which lifts its head above 
the ebbing tide, yet there are not more than 
from twelve to twenty which deserve to be desig- 
nated as such. The four principal are the Main 
Island, whick may be termed Bermuda proper, 
St. George’s, Somerset (which is united to the 
mainland by a bridge), and Ireland Island ; the 
next of any importance are St. David’s, Smith’s, 
Cooper’s, Nonesuch, Boaz, Paget, Longbird, and 
Poet’s Island. 

The climate is perpetual spring. The songs of 
birds are heard all the year round, and the earth 
is clothed in perpetual verdure. 

The surrounding waters of the ocean are re- 
markably clear, revealing all the beautiful and 
wonderful things they cover, to a great depth. 

These islands received their name from their 
discoverer, Juan Bermudas, a Spanish navigator 
who landed there in 1503. 

The name of “Summer’s,” or “Somers’”’ is 
also occasionally applied to these islands in 
honor of Admiral Sir George Somers, who was 
wrecked here on his way to Virginia, on the 28th 
July, 1609. 

Our correspondent says : 

“Bermuda was colonized by the English, and 
is at present ruled by a Governor appointed 
from home. The seat of government is at Hamil- 
ton, which has a population of 1,000. There are 
nine parishes, with a population of 12,000, which 
send each four members to the house of assembly, 
from which are chosen members of the Common 
Council, of which the Governor is at the head. 
The laws made go in force after receiving the 





sanction of the home government. A description 
of the inhabitants is a difficult task, on account of 
the diversity of manners and customs. Asin Eng- 
land, there is an upper class, who are superior in 
their estimation to the rest, though, on the whole, 
Bermudians are somewhat republican in feeling. 
There are no really poor in the island—all who 
can work can live. As a general rule Bermu- 
dians do not like their countrymen to aspire 
to literature at home, but let them go abroad 
and gain laurels then they’ll receive them with 
applause. Weare notan excitable people ; travel 
where we may, nothing gives us or causes us 
surprise ; the falls of Niagara would only be like 
Flatts Bridge here—a small current in their es- 
timation ; though there are exceptions to all gen- 
eral rules, consequently you will find many to 
this. 

Bermudians are fond of traveling, at least some 
are, and may be found in all parts of the world. 
In your city there are several Bermudian firms ; 
as a general rule they succeed well, for at home 
there are many obstacles to overcome, chiefly 
from a feeling of superiority manifested by some ; 
this is accounted for from the fact that prejudice 
and home influence assert the prerogative; and 
lacking the light of Phrenology to show them 
the true path. The soil of Bermuda, though 
generally acknowledged to be capable of pro- 
ducing almost every variety of fruit and vege- 
table, is cultivated to but a limited. extent, at- 
tributable principally to the high price of labor, 
as well as the land fit for sowing being mostly in 
detached pieces, which in many places would 
prevent the plow and harrow from being gen- 
erally used; but with a little more energy and 
perseverance many of the difficulties complained 
of, some it is feared only of an imaginary nature, 
might be overcome, and the’soil, if generally 
brought under cultivation, would not only afford 
an ample supply for the inhabitants, but ship- 
loads might be sent to America at seasons when 
not procurable there. Arrowroot, potatoes, 
onions, and tomatoes may be reckoned among 
the principal articles of export. The Bermuda 
orange (deservedly held in high esteem) is grown, 
but not in such great abuodance as might be. 
Peaches, grapes, figs, bananas, melons, etc., are 
also cultivated ; the fruit generally is very good. 
Very many invalids have found their health greatly 
benefited by a short stay in the Summer Islands ; 
and those who wish to avoid the cold of a 
northern climate during the winter months could 
scarcely pass that season in a more desirable 
climate; while persons traveling for pleasure 
could not well return to their homes regretting 
that they had paid a visit to the 

‘Sri. Vexep Bermuruees.’” 

Our correspondent concludes with, “ come and 
see,’ which we shall surely do at some future 
time shou!d circumstances favor our desires. 
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ADVANTAGE OF PunctuatTion.—Punctuation, that 
is, the putting the stops in the right places, can 
not be too seduously studied. We lately read, in 
a country paper, the following startling account 
of Lord Palmerston’s appearance in the House of 
Commons: “Lord Palmerston then entered on 
his head, a white hat upon his feet, large but well- 
polished boots upon his brow, a dark cloud in his 
hand, bis faithful walking-stick in his eye, a men- 
acing glare saying nothing. He sat down.— 
Punch. [Let the reader re-read and correct ac- 
cording to our “ How to Write,” and he will get 
the correct reading,] 





A PASHIONABLE PARLOR. 


Mrs. Harriet Bercuer Stowe, in her “ House 
and Home Papers” in the Atlantic Monthly, 
speaks thus of this peculiar American institution : 

“How many people do we call on from year to 

ear, and know no more of their feelings, hab- 
its, tastes, family ideas, and ways than if they 
lived in Kamtschatka? And why? Because the 
room which they call a front parlor is made ex- 
poy so that you never shall know. They sit 

a back room—work, talk, read, perhaps. Af- 
ter the servant has let you in and opened a crack 
in the shutters, and while you sit waiting for 
them to change their dress and come in, you 
speculate as to what they may be doing. From 
some distant region the laugh ofa child, the song 
of a canary-bird reaches you, and then a door 
claps hastily to. Do they love plants? Do they 
write letters, sew, embroider, crochet? Do they 
ever romp and frolic? What books do they read? 
Do they sketch or paint? Of all these possibili- 
ties a mute and muffled room says nothing. A 
sofa, six chairs, two ottomans fresh from the up- 
holsterer’s, a Brussels carpet, a center-table with 
four gilt books of beauty on it, a mantje-clock 
from Paris, two bronze vases—all these tell you 
only in frigid tones, * This is the best room” — 
only that and nothing more—and soon she trips in 
in her best clothes and apologizes for keeping you 
waiting, asks you how your mother is, and you 
remark that it is a pleasant day—and thus the 
acquaintance progresses from year to year. One 
hour in the little back room, where the plants 
and canary-bird and children are, might have 
made you fast friends for life; butas it is, you 
care no more for them than for the gilt clock 
on the mantle.” 
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Tae Far Norruwest.—A subscriber, writing 
from British Columbia, gives the following facts 
about wages and prices in that region : 

‘* Wages here are from $3 to $5 per day, and 
increase the farther north we go, until at Cariboo 
mining district they reach from $10 to $15 per 
day. An ordinary laborer during the summer 
season, from April to November, will clear from 
$1,000 to $1,400 per season. Whenever they 
strike it in Cariboo it is enormously rich, paying 
as high as four thousand dollars per day. That 
is, say 8 men own claims and consolidate them 
under one company. They will employ some 
80 or 40 men, and if successful will make the 
amount stated. Gold mining is a precarious 
business, and where some meet with success, 
others, the greater number, fail. Cariboo pre- 
sents no attractions save its gold, being sur- 
rounded by high hills covered with pines, where 
it either rains or burns two-thirds of the summer, 
and is bitter cold during the winter. However, 
there is a feverish excitement in mining known 
in no other pursuit, and like an old sailor ashore, 
the old miner is ever uneasy unless digging or pros- 
pecting. You can form some idea of expenses at 
Cariboo when I state that meals are $2 50; 
liquor 50 cts. adrink ; cigars 50 cts. each, though 
a man’can board himself (customary among min- 
ers) for $20 per week, and the cigars and liquor 
can be readily dispensed with. 





* The use of the word parlor as synonymous with 
drawing-room is an Americanism. In England the par- 
lor is a more common room, devoted to talking, drinking, 
ete. It was originally the conversation-room, the word 
coming from the French, parler, to speak, as boudoir 
comes from douder, to pout, and was the room where the 
fair ones were wont to retire when out of humor and in- 
disposed to talk. 
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SEAMAN SIMONS. 

Reaper, what say you of this? Our portrait is 
from a photograph, and is considered “true to 
the life.” First, look at the organization, as a 
whole ; then at the body; then at the head, and 
then at the face. Observe each particular fea- 
ture ; the shape or form of the head (supposing 
the brain to be of the ordinary size, and it is 
somewhat under that) ; then the eye, the nose, the 
cheeks, the lips, and the chin. Notice the height 
of the head at the crown, and its narrowness 
through Cautiousness, and the wedge-like form of 
the forehead ; see how low at Benevolence, and 
how narrow at Constructiveness, Causality, Time, 
Tune, and Ideality ; how small and sunken the 
eye, how short and sharp the nose, how gross the 
lips, and how exceeding uncomely the whole! 
But we are leading your judgment, which we 
would appeal to in advance of any opinion of our 
own. 

Now supposing you to have formed your opin- 
ion, either favorable or otherwise, of the person 
whom this likeness represents, we may go into a 
more careful analysis of the organization, and 
may state in the beginning that the quality is as 
imperfect as the expression is low and gross. 
The texture of hair, skin, muscle, nerve, and bone 
will be found to correspond perfectly with the 
character as a whole. The brain is rather small, 
and the nervous system very weak. What there 
is of both is of the poorest material, and 
were it of the best quality, being deficient in 
quantity, it would be a medium through which 
but a moderate degree of mind would be mani- 
fested. Of the causes of this imperfection we 
have nothing to say inthis place. Our business at 
present is simply to describe, not to create or 
destroy, neither to add to nor diminish that which 
is before us. Whatever of responsibility there 
may be rests not with us, but with those into 





whose keeping this person was placed when a 
child, and whose duty it was to educate, train, cul- 
tivate, and develop the good which was in him, 
and to supersede or overcome the evil. 

We repeat, the brain is small, the bodily pow- 
ers proportionally low and weak ; the mind would 
necessarily be feeble in proportion. The lamp 
is small, the oil paor, and the wick so foul as to 
render a bright and shining light next to impos- 
sible in such an organization and under such 
conditions. The base of the brain greatly pre- 
dominates, save in Firmness alone, which, in an 


uncultivated mind, means obstinacy. The Ama- | 


tive propensity, in its grosser manifestations, is 
strong, while pure friendship and the love of 
young is not so apparent. In mere Destructive- 
ness there is no great excess, but the other pas- 
sions (including Combativeness, Secretiveness, 
and the Perceptive faculties) are larger. 

There is little or no economy indicated, nor 
would the person appreciate the true value of 
property, but would be more liable, therefore, to 
yield to temptations in this direction, and to take 
that which was not his own. 

Conscientiousness is small, and so is Spiritual- 
ity, Hope, and Benevolence ; while Veneration, 
though not small, is probably quite dormant, and 
without influence on the character (for, be it re- 
membered, we may possess organs or“faculties, 
even in a full degree of development, which are 
not frequently called into use, and which lie dor- 
mant, and even unknown to the possessor). Of 
Benevolence little can be said in the present case, 
save that there is enough to build upon, had the 
owner so elected. But the whole tendency of his 
mind would be downward, toward vice and 
crime, unless specially directed upward by re- 
ligious influences. Appetite, Passion, Curiosity, 
and an unyielding will would be the leading 
characteristics. Especially, if uneducated, ob- 
stinacy und a disinclination to come under au- 





thority, to take advice, or even to confer with 
others except to carry out his own selfish pur- 
poses, would also be very decidedly manifested. 

We could predict no good of one so unfortu- 
nately organized; but a more charitable view 
would be this: that, under kindly influences, 
wisely directed, he might live a life free from 
crime, and through the influence of grace might 
be so re-created in time as to live a life consistent 
with the civil laws, if not that of a Christian. 
But as he now appears, he only excites our pity 
and commiseration. Whatever he may do, what- 
ever his fate, we pity more than blame. Still, he 
is responsible to the laws, civil and moral ; must 
answer according to the tribunals, and must give 
an account before High Heaven for all the deeds 
done here in the body. 

The following sketch, which we extract from 
the Steuben Courier, will give so much of the 
man’s history as has come to our knowledge : 


Seaman Simons is a man about forty-five years 
old, a farm laborer, having a wife but no chil- 
dren. He lived in the bene of Ten Mile Creek, 
about four miles from the village of Avoca. And 
Levi Van Gelder, also a farm laborer, lived in 
the sume neighborhood. Van Gelder had a wife 
and children. He was an exceedingly tame, in- 
offensive man, without the spirit of a mouse, ap- 
parently, for Simons, though much his inferior fn 
size and strength, was in the habit of abusing and 
ridiculing him to his face unmercifully—claiming 
joint ownership of his wife and the paternity of 
his children in the broadest terms, to all of which, 
and much more, Van Gelder submitted quietly. 
Simons was not in intellect but little, if any, su- 

rior to this poor, harmless creature. His face 
is hideous to behold, and his phrenology would 
match well with a gorilla’s. Nevertheless, his 
eyes are bright, and indicate some animal cun- 
ning and passion. Simons had for some time 
been criminally intimate with Van Gelder’s wife, 
and although the husband seems to have been 
but a slight obstacle in his way, he had neverthe- 
less conceived an aversion for him, and resolved 
to murder him. It was proved in the trial that 
he had repeatedly threatened to kill him, and had 
remarked that “it was a pity a man would have 
to lose his life for killing such a fool.” He at 
one time bought Van Gelder’s wife of him for a 
dollar, which he paid; but after a few days re- 
quired him to take back the woman and refund 
the money. In September last the two men were 
working together, on the Wagoner Hill, in Wheel- 
er, a distance of about a mile from their respec- 
tive homes. The route to their homes was from 
the hill road to the creek road, by a lonely and 
seldom traveled cross-road, running a winding 
course down the hill and passing through a piece 
of woods. 

One Saturday, Simons told Van Gelder that on 
the next Monday he was going to return from 
Avoca with some money, and as he was afraid to 
go through the woods alone, he wished Van Gel- 
der to wait for him, which the latter agreed to do. 
On Monday Simons sold a pair of oxen to his 
brother, who lived in Savona, and after working 
half a day at Mr. Maxfield’s, on the Wagoner 
Hill, Simons and his brother went down at noon 
to the creek neighborhood, and the two went to 
Avoca with the oxen. These were a pair of wild 
young stags, and quite unruly, and Simons’ 
brother testified that in working at a ring in the 
nose of one of them the blood was started, which 
the ox, by rubbing his nose against the prisoner 
in their frequent struggles, rubbed against his 
pantaloons, and caused some blood-stains. Si- 
mons returned from Avoca by the creek road 
about sunset, and about the same time Van Gel- 
der was last seen alive sitting on a fence on the 
Wagoner Hill, waiting for Simons to come along 
according to his appointment. He got off the 
fence and started for home soon sunset. 
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The latter, however, having found a chance to 
ride, had gone home by the other road, as before 


. stated. 

On Thursday following, Mr. E. Fowler, of 

Avoca, while driving down the cross-road, dis- 

covered the feet of a man on a log close by the 

road, and an examination revealed a dead body, 
afterward recognized to be that of Van Gelder. 

The skull had been beaten in with a club, and 

the body dragged to the roadside and abandoned. 

Aclub was found with blood-stains on it in the 

pushes near by, which was identified as one seen 

in the possession of Simons. The murderer evi- 

dently did his work in haste and fear, for five 

minutes spent in concealing the body would have 

deposited it in the lonely gorge, on the very 

brink of which it fell, where it might have long 

wasted without discovery. Suspicion instantly 
| fell upon Simons, who was promptly arrested and 
| examined before a magistrate at Avoca. He was 
| committed for trial, indicted and arraigned at the 
| September Oyer and Terminer. At the Novem- 
ber term of court his-case was moved by the 
district attorney, but on application of Simons’ 
counsel it was postponed to the January term. 
Simons had been very quiet in the jail till this, 
but the postponement of his trial violently ex- 
cited him, so that he threatened to break jail, 
upon which Sheriff Kasson put irons on him. 

His trial commenced on the 15th of January, 
and lasted seven days, when he was found guilty, 
| and sentenced to be hung on the eleventh day of 
March.* 
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ADDITIONS TO OUR CABINET. 


We are in receipt of several valuable speci- 
mens, presented for exhibition in our Cabinet. 

Mr. W. Munuer sends us acase—which has been 
a long time on the way—from Greenland, con- 
taining two skulls, a lot of sea-shells, and sev- 
eral specimens of rock, found in that arctic 
island. In a private note, dated at the Sailors’ 
Home, in Boston, Mr. Miller says : 


The human skull, of moderate size, but a very perfect 
one, was obtained in lat. 78° 17’, and belonged to one of 
a small tribe who are not civilized. 

The Walrus—very large—is from the same place. 

The sea-shells were gathered from a hill some 800 feet 
high. The stones were brought from Grinnell Land shore, 
Preseming you will be glad to add these curiosities to 

our Phrenological Museum, I take pleasure in present- 
hog them for this purpose. [For which he witl please ac- 
cept our warmest thanks.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


From Morris Island, near Charleston, 8. C., we 
are in receipt of a box of beautiful shells, of va- 
tious sorts, sizes, shapes, and hues, enough to 
stock a conchological cabinet. (These we count 
among the fruits of the war, for they were sent 
us by a soldier who went down South, “‘ armed 
and equipped as the law directs,’’ to fight the 
battles of freedom and to uphold the national 
flag, which had been let down by traitors. 
Though direct fromthe ‘‘ hot-bed of secession,’’ 
these beautiful pearly shells are as quiet, deli- 
cate, and innocent as you can imagine! There 
is not even the smell of ‘* tar and feathers’ upon 
them, nothing but the gentle roar of the sum- 
mer sea surf, which begets a desire in all to 


“ Leap in with me, 
And swim to yonder point.” 


From Mr. ——, name mislaid, we are made 
welcome to the skull of a Beaver. It is the best 
specimen of the kind in our collection. Such 
teeth! No wonder they can gnaw, or rather 
cut, down trees of considerable size, to build 
their dams, with their long, sharp teeth. 

The donors of all these treasures will please 
accept our warmest thanks. 


* Previous to the time appointed for his execution, he 
committed suicide in prison. 








ANSWHERING LETTERS. 


ComP.awnt is sometimes made of editors, on the 
part of subscribers, that their personal letters are 
not promptly answered; and, for ourselves, we 
plead guilty to this extent, that when a long letter 
is written us on poor paper with pale ink and 
bad pen or pencil, and when no stamped envelop 
in which to return the answer is sent us, and 
where the interest of the writer is alone concerned, 
we acknowledge that such letters are very likely 
to remain unanswered, and to find their way very 
speedily into the waste-basket. Nor do we pro- 
fess to be able, with all our corps of rapid phono- 
graphic reporters, to answer one in ten of this 
class of letters. But when professional or busi- 
ness questions come to us in proper shape, written 
with good ink, in a plain hand, with the name of 
the writer and post-office duly written thereon, 
and with a stamped envelop—government en- 
velops are the best—properly addressed to him- 
self, in which to inclose our answer, and when 
not more than an hour of our personal time is 
required to obtain the information and to dictate 
an answer, a reply by first post may be reason- 
ably expected. But these are the conditions, 
which must be observed. 

Our more generous readers, who sometimes 
inclose a dollar for such a favor, would scarcely 
believe that there are persons who cover a fool’s- 
cap sheet with personal questions which would 
require a half-day’s time and a ramble over the 
city to obtain the information they desire, without 
inclosing even a three-cent stamp to prepay the 
answer. This statement is intended for those only 
who are thus inconsiderate, and not to deter our 


| distant but more generous patrons, whom we are 


always most happy to serve, from asking questions 
or favors at our hands. 

Residing as we do in the center of the metrop- 
olis, and having in our employ intelligent re- 
porters, writers, patent-office attorneys, printers, 
clerks, and porters, who are familiar with the arts, 
trades, commerce, patent law, shipping, and 
manufactures of the city, we are enabled, usually, 
with little or no expense to ourselves, to answer 
prompiiy almost any question which may be pro- 
pounded, and all we ask is, not to be subjected 
to actual outlay for rendering such services to 
others. Our extensive acquaintance and business 
relations enable us to attend to all business 
connected with printing, publishing, buying and 
selling books, securing patents for inventors in 
all parts of the world, advertising in city or 
country newspapers, purchasing and shipping 
goods of every name and nature, wherever 
desired. “A word to the wise.” 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED. 


1, Direct letters plsinly to the street and number, as 
well as to the post-office and State. 

2. Hea: letters with the writer’s post-office and State, 
street and number, sign them plainly with full name, and 
request that answers be directed accordingly. 

%. Letters to strangers or transient visitors in a town or 
city, whose special addreeses may be unknown, should be 
marked in the lower left-hand corner, with the word 
“ transient.” 

4. Place the postage stamp on the w right-hand 
corner, and cease 8 ~ bee ten ct the — a one 
for post-marking without interfering wit! @ writing. 
Government env: are best. 

N. B.—A request for the re‘urn of a letter to the writer, 
if unclaimed within thirty days, or less. written or printed 
with the writer's name, post office, and State, across the 
capeuad end of aay awe pe = Vyeckge side, will be 
complied with, at usual pre-pa' postage, pay- 
able when the letter is delivered to the writer. 





Attention to these rules would save delays, 
disappointments, the annoyance of ill temper, 
impatience, chagrin, mortification, censure, and 
the whole train of evils which result from— 
carelessness. 
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USEFULNESS OF BIRDS. 


Tr takes mankind a great while to learn the 
ways of Providence, and to understand that 
things are better contrived for him than he can 
contrive them himself. Of late the people are 
beginning to learn that they have mistaken the 
character of most of the little birds, and have 
not understood the object of the Almighty in 
creating them. 

They are looked upon as the friends, and great 
friends, of those who sow and reap. It has been 
seen that they mostly live on insects, which are 
among the worst enemies of the agriculturist, 
and that if they take now and then a grain of 
wheat, they levy but a small tax for the immense 
services rendered. In this altered state of things, 
legislatures are passing laws for the protection of 
little birds and increasing the penalties to be en- 
forced upon the bird-killers. An illustration of 
the value of some of the winged tribe is now ~ 
before us in a paragraph from a paper in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

A farmer in that neighborhood wished to bor- 
row a gun of a neighbor, for the purpose of kill- 
ing some yellow birds in his field of wheat, eat- 
ing up his grain. His neighbor declined to loan 
the gun, for he thought the birds useful: In 
order, however, to gratify his curiosity, he shot 
one of them, opened its crop, and found in it two 
hundred weevils, and but four grains of wheat, 
and in these four grains the weevil had burrow- 
ed! This was a most instructive lesson, and 
worth the life of the poor bird, valuable as it was. 
The bird is said to resemble the canary, and sings 
finely. One of our citizens, a careful observer 
and owner of many farms, called our attention 
to this paragraph, and said, use it as a text for 
sermonizing, for the benefit of the farmers and 
others who may look upon little birds as inimical 
to their interests. 

He says he has studied the subject, as a lover 
of natural history as well as a hunter and a 
farmer, and he knows there is hardly a bird that 
flies that is not a friend of the farmer and the 
gardener. We think the gentleman is right, and 
hope that his suggestions will have their due 
weight. e 
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Women Wantep.—Three fifths of the adult 
white population of California are men without 
wives. Four out of every five white men are 
bachelors, and from necessity ; for while there 
are 183,856 white men in the State, there are only 
48,149 white women. Thus leaving 34,706 men 
without wives. Ladics of the East, do take pity 
on the men of the West! 


Microscorists will be pleased to learn, says the 
London Parthenon, that Messrs. Powell and Lee- 
land have succeeded in making a one-twenty- 
fifth-inch microscope object glass, which magnifies 
7,500 diameters, thus magnifying @ given area 
56,000 times. Although this glass is of the above 
very small size, it is remarkably clear and per- 
fect. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


APPRECIATED. 





Coutp we give public expression to the warm 
words of encouragement and approval of our sub- 
scribers, showered upori our Journat, it would 
surprise the unbelievers. We can only make 
room for now and then a brief note from those 
well known for their intelligence and their ability 
to come to correct conclusions. 

The Hon. Amos Dean, of the University at Al- 
bany, writes us as follows : 

ALBANY, June 20, 1864, 

Gentiemen: I perceive the sands of another year 
have run out, carrying with them my subscription term 
for your very excellent periodical, the American Paren- 
OLoGIcAL JovunNnat anv Lire Iiiusrezatep. You keep 
up the interest surprisingly well, and your periodical is 
one of the best issued from the American press. In- 
closed please find $2 00 for renewal of subscription. 

Very truly yours, Amos Dman. 


From recent notices of the press we copy a few 
brief extracts. 


The Phrenological Journal is filled with more than the 
usual variety of popular articles, presenting in a brief, 
pithy manner an abundance of valuable information in 
regard to the health of body and mind, physical traits, 
signs of character, and the principles of physiology, psy- 
chology, and other branches of science.—New York Tri- 
bune.—lIt is replete with pages of edification and in- 
struction, and we have seldom perused a periodical iu 
which every line afforded such entertainment for the 
mind.—Jewish Record.—It is a very useful and valu- 
able publication, containing in the course of the year an 
amount of matter on Phrenology and related subjects 
that can be found nowhere else. It is beautifully printed 
and illustrated, and in a very convenient shape for bind- 
ing.— Anti-Slavery Standard, —— It is of the first im- 
portance that the subjects on which the Jounnat treats 
should be understood in every household.— Gowanda Re- 
porter.—We have said so much in praise of this super- 
excellent work, that we'll say nothing in additional praise. 
May it goon and multiply a handred-fold, and its enter- 
prising authrs doubly rewarded for their unremitting 
labor.— Manafield (Ohio) Herald.—The July number of 
the Phrenological Journal is full of facts, incidents, and 
gossip. This periodical deals in the most instructive sub- 
jects, and every number is a valuable collation of old, 
with presentation of new matter in all branches of art 
and science. Those who would enjo7 a pleasant and in- 
structive study of many sciences had better take it— 
New York Chronicle. 

We may over-rate the importance of our la- 
bors, and magnify the subjects on which we 
treat ; we may make mistakes—to err is human— 
and misinterpret the Divine intent; but having 
science and revelation, observation, reflection, 
and experience to guide us, we ought to be able to 
point the way which leads to life, health, and 
happiness. 

ro 


Comptere Your Votumes.— Back 
Nomsers.—Subscribers who may wish to complete their 
sets of the Panznwotogiceat Jovenat for the year, may 
still obtain the back numbers from January, 1864. ‘These 
numbers contain portraits with ch ters and bi 
of soldiers and civilians, ineluding Major-Gen’l. Banks, 
Lord Lyndburst, Major-Gen’l Thomas, Hon, William H. 
Wells, Archbishop Hughes, Lord Elgio, William M. 
Thackeray, Nena Sahib, the King of Oude, Tom King, 
Captuins Speke and Grant, Rev. H. M. Tarner, Rev. H. 
W. Bellows, Dr J. 8. Darey, Rev. William Pittenger, 
Major-Gen’l Butler, Ebenezer Merriam, Hon. Owen Love- 
joy, R. T. Trall, M.D., Thomas Blanchard, the Inventor ; 
Hon. John Broagh, Governor of Ohio; Major-Gen’l 
Hancock, Major Gea'l Sedgwick, Brig.-Gen’l Wadsworth, 
Nathaniei Hawthorne, and Senor Murillo, with more than 








150 different engravings, illustrating Physiognomy, Phre- 
nology, Physiology, and Ethnology. The departments of 
Psychology, Our Social Relations, ete., are full of interest- 
ing and instructive matter, which can be found in no other 
publication. The entire half-yearly set of six months— 
from January to Juve inclustve—will be sent by post for 
seventy-five cents if ordered soon. Address the Publish- 
ers, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Our New Terms.—It is just as we 
expected. Our subscribers, when renewing, express their 
entire satisfaction with the enlargement and with the 
price. And why should they not? At present, without a 
cover, the JovrNAL contains a quantity of matter equal to 
sixty-four octavo pages, the size of the best $2 magazines 
in good times. The usual size in times of peace for the 
dollar journals was but thirty-two pages a number. Paper 
is much more expensive now, still, we give the usual 
measure in qoantity with far better quality and more ex- 
pensive illustrations; verily our subscribers have good 
reason to be more than satisfled, and no wonder they 
exert themselves to get up cube and extend its circulation. 


Ix Enetanp, all our publications may 
be had of Mr. Writ1am Tweepte, 337 Strand, W. C., Lon- 
doo. The subscription price for this Jovrnat is 10 pence 
per number, or 8s. Engiteh, 2 y a year. 


Canapa Sunscripers will please send, 
in addition to the price of subscription, 12 cents with 
which to prepay postage. The publishers allow the dif- 
ference in currency, and credit the full amount. 


Ovr Cover.—Again we cover, stitch, 
and trim the Joverat. Objection has been made to this, 
but we think without good or sufficient reason. We may 
or may not continue it, though we regard it an improve- 
ment. 


Crowpep Out. — The following ar- 
ticles were * set up,” or “ put into type” for the present 
number, but are postponed for want of room: “The 
Gulf Stream ;” “ Language ;” “ About Frogs,” etc. 





iterary Hotices. 





[4u works noticed in Tae Purenoiocrcat Jovrnan 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.] 


Lire AND Tres oF BenJaMIN Frankutin. By James 
Parton, author of “Life and Times of Aaron Burr,” 
“Life of Andrew Jackson,” “Gener@ Butler in New 
Orleans,” ete. Two volumes. New York: Mason 
Brothers. 1864. [Price, $5] 

Mr. Parton’s last work is perhaps his best, and is cer- 
tainly the one that will be most generally appreciated 
and the most extensively useful. We had no biography of 
our great philosopher and patriot worthy of the name, and 
he was in danger of becoming something like a myth to 
the coming generations of his countrymes. The present 
tendency is to underrate him and to question the verdict 
of his cotemporaries, who assigned him a place among 
the foremost men not only of his age but of the ages. He 
has, as Mr. Parton truly says, becn misunderstood and 
undervalued. These volumes will place him in his true 
light before his countrymen, and make his wisdom and 
goodness an available means for the improvement of the 
American character. Mr. Parton’s talents as a biographer 
are too well known to need our praise, and we can only 
add that the work before us more than sustains its author’s 
reputation. —— is not a dull page in it, or one that can 
be read without pleasure and instraction. If you would 
eee Franktin as he was—the boy and the 2 ae the son, 
the brother, the friend, the husband, the ; Fraoklia 
the sogeen the ig ty brine, the editor, the 
magistra e statesman, the omatist, the philosopher, 
and above all the MaN—read this book. * : 


Tax Potomac anp THE Rapipan. By Alonzo H. 
int, chaplain of the Second Massachusetts Infantry, 
: Crosby & Nichols. 1864, [Price, $2.] 

Tois adds another to the already numerous books on 
the Great Rebellion. It does not claim tobe history, but 
it furnishes materials that will be of great use to the his- 
torian, who, from the higher stand-point and in the clearer 
Bete of some distant future day, shall take that calm and 

unprejadiced view of the events of our times which we, 
blinded by passion and stunned Ch noise of battle, can 
not attain. th F time this work and others of a 
similar character will be read with eager interest. 





Havyrep Hearts. By the author of “The Lamp- 
ii ee” Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1864 [Price, 


: The Lamplighter,” as the reader may remember, 
created quite asensation at the time of its publication, and 
the critics predicted that its fair autboress (Miss Cummings) 
would inevitably take a high rank among the novel-writers 
of the day. She seems likely to justify the prophecy, for 
the present volume is even superior to tts predecessor in 
nearly all the attributes of a genuine novel of the betier 
class. Its lesson is the grand lesson of Cuanrrry, which 
the world so much needs. 

Srumsiive-Buocxs By Gail Hamilton. Boston: 

Ticknor & Fields. 1864. [Price, $1 50.] 

The lady who has chosen to conceal herself from the 
curiosity of the public under the nom de plume of “ Gail 
Hamilton,” has written some of the liveliest, raciest, and 
most pungent essays that have lately appeared. Her style 
is crisp, sparkling, and terse, and she generally makes her 
sentences tell with good effect. The volume under notice 
is made up of a series of papers on religious topics, which 
she handles in her usual vigorous style, and straightfor- 
ward out-spoken manner. 


Myrtie Biossoms. By M Molly ee 
Ii: J.C. W. Bailey. 1868. [Price, $2.] 
We owe the fair authoress an ano for so long neglect 

ing this hand and i ting volume, which we are 

glad to be able to say is worthy of a more extended notice 
than our space permits us to give it. It is made up of 
stories, sketches, and poems, all of which are well written, 
and some of which, especially the poems, indicate talent 
of a high order, and a facility of expression rarely pos- 
sessed. “ After the Battle” is one of the finest pieces of 
versification that this terfible war has inspired. We can 
hardly resist the temptation to copy it in full, and may do 
so in a future namber. If there be not true patbos in the 
picture of the Southerner and Northerner dying clasped 
band in hand, we know not where to find it. We infer 
from a remark in the preface that the p ds of the sale 


of this book are to be applied to the relief of wounded 

Kentuckians in the Union army. Kentucky is right! 

gece s of her loyal sons. She may well be equally peeed 
of such daughters as Motiiz us Myaris. 


Chicago, 








OprnaisM THE Lesson oF THE AGES. mn. f pea 

Blood. Boston: Bela Marsh. 1860. [Price, $1.] 

A series of essays embracing, to quote the cakes own 
words, “ A Compendium of D. atic Theology designed 
to illustrate necessities where*y all things ere as they are, 
and to reconcile the discontents of men with the Perfect 
Love and Power of the Ever-present God.” The grand 
object of the book seems to be to show, by the light of 
reason, and not faith, that all things ure for the best, and 
could not be otherwise than as they are. ‘“* We must live 
by reason,” Mr. Blood says, “ and in the hope and fear of 
reason we must die.” This is ignoring the crowning glory 
of man—the spiritual sentiments, which occupy ihe =pper 
chambers of that 

Dome of thought and palace of the soul, 
the cranium, and sre as far above reason in their attributes 
as they are in their position. But the book has some most 
excellent thoughts and a few great truths admirably stated 
and happily illustrated. 
Wax FiLowers, a to —— ney with new 
heeti ete. Boston: 

TE Tilton & © Seen” [Price, $ a ™ 

A beautifal little guide-book or manual of the fascinat- 
ing art of wax-work. It must prove very attractive to the 
ladies, and is no doubt just the thing thousands of them 
have long been looking for. It seems to leave little to be 
desired on the subject to which it relates. 


SxeLeton Leaves AND ya ny Friowens, with 
Directions for Preserving Natural Flowers, Boston : 
5 E Tilton & Go. 1804. (Price, $1.50] 

This is a companion volume to the preceding, and is 
even more beautiful, if possible, in its typography and il- 
lustration. The art which it purposes to teach is clearly 
explained, and is, we think, quite as attractive as the wax- 
flower making ; but we need only call the attention of our 
fair readers to it. They are better fitted to judge of its 
merits than we. 

Tas Seconp Annual Report or toe Unirep 
States Cugist1ax Commission (1863) is before us, and is 
an interesting and most suggestive volume, from which 
we hope to make extracts at some future time. 
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Tue Nortaern Montaty for June has its usua 
variety of well-written articles, among which are “ Our 
National Defenses,” “ Life Assurance.” “ A Tramp in the 
Sbadow of Katahdin,” “ Sketches from Lookout Valley,” 
“Ip Time of the Embargo,” etc. 


THe KNICKERBOCKER MaGazINE appears in a 
new dress and with the nawe of J, Holmes Agnew on 
the title-page as editor. It shows an atiractive table of 
contents, and the articles we have found time to glance at 
are fully up to the highest magazine standard. Ths 
Kni kerhocker—now called The American Monthly 
KEnickerbocker—ia democratic in politics. 


A. Wituss & Co., Boston, have published “A 
Sketch of the Theory and Cure of Phthisis (Tuberculous 
Consumption) by Dr. Carl Both,” in which the author 
claims that this terrible Gisease can be readily cured by 
means of the treatment he describes. 


Tae Proceentnes anp Lecrures OF THE FourTHa 
Awnva. Meetine or tus Natrona, Teacuers’ Assoora- 
trow, held in Chicago in August, 1863, has been published 
at the office of toe American Journal of Education, and 


make a useful and interesting volume for the use of_ 


teachers, students, and parents. We particularily com- 
mend the paper on “ Physica! Exercise in Schools.” 


Mustc Recetvep. —We have received from 
Horace Waters the following pleces of new music: “ My 
Little Angel !” melody by Asa Hu'chinson, arranged by F. 
H. Smith ; “ How Goes the Money ?” a popular humorous 
song, words by John G. Saxe, music by Asa Hutchinson ; 
“ The Sigh ia the Heart,” a simple and effective “ Waltz 
Senti tale,” by the 1 Mrs, Parkhurst. 


PvP ¥ 











; Lye OndgE PRES. 


Likes 


Questions or ‘‘ Generat Inreresr’’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no espace to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in_ the 
“next number” Your “ Best Tuovents” solicited. 








Orner.—B. F. L. I have noticed that some 

Ss who love order and keep everything about the 

use perfectly arranged, are yet unclean about their per- 
sons. ow do you account for this? 


Ans. The faculty of Order, primarily, seeks a specific 
arrangement of things—that is to say, a place for each 
thing and uniformity in arrangement. {[t may not be the 
best place, the most convenient, or fhe most appropriate, 
but « place unchangeable. fixed, each thing always bearing 
the same relation to each other thing. This isOrder. We 
once know a venerable farmer whose wife always kept 
her tea-kettle when not over the fire in front of the left side 
andiron. It was said to have stood there sixty years, that 
old iron tea-kettle. This was method, but perhaps not the 
best «f taste. Some persons bave every utensil of the 
kitchen banging up or standing around in sight, each, 
when not in use, being always in a particular place. 
Another will bave everything in closets, pantries, and cup- 
boards, each thing quite as wethodically arranged as the 
first, but, as we think in fit places. This we call taste in 
omnection with order, Order arranges, fwes things in 
specific and unvarying places; taste, arising from a fine 
temperament, Comparison, Ideality, and a harmonious 
intelect, eagests fliness, style, appropriateness, and ele- 
gan-e in the adju-tment of things; and last, but not Jeast, 
cleanliness, We know persons, moreover, who are slack 
about method but over-nice about cleanliness, They are 
fastidious, nay whimsical on the subject of filth, but they 
have no method, no fixed , no arrangement. These 
are sensitive, flue-grained, nice in the gustatory and ol- 
factory sensibilities, but lacking in Order and faulty in 
Idvality. a 

Maw anp Woman.—J. L. 8. It is better that 
the man should be the taller, say about half a head. 








Prants Wrrnout Seep !—L. A. W. There was 
a large “slough” here (Washington Co., Iowa) that dried 
up last summer, and it was soon cov with an entirely 
new kind of and cattle and borses fed it close, they 


were so fond ot it. Where did the seeds opme from, if 


“T. RB. F.” is not correct? 

Ans. We can not tell without further knowledge of the 
situation and other conditions where the seeds came from. 
It rests with the supporters of ‘‘T. R. F.’s” theory to show 
that there could have been no seeds there. We are far 
from having found out all the secrets of nature ; but obser- 
vation, so far as it goes, shows us plants uniformly origin- 
ating from other plants of the same species, either by seeds 
or by division. —_ 

“ Wircnine.”—Bett (Belle?) believes, on the 
evidence of “experience and investigation,” that some 
persons possess the power to “bewitch” others. Our 
correspondent may be right. A friend assures us that he 
knows several young ladies who are very “ bewitching.” 


Never Too Op ro Learn.—“10 Iowa.” Isa 
man too old at twenty-five years of age to commence the 
study of medicine or law? Ans. No. 


NatoraL Disposition vs. Traainnse.—Bewr. If 
a child possess naturally a very stubborn di ition, but 


Senstrivenrss.—K. A. L. I am very sensitive. 
An unkind word from the lips of some one at home causes 
me to feel very unhappy for a long time, and, to me, it 
seems almost impossible to overcome it. How can I avoid 
being so unhappy from that cause? 

Ans. Your trouble is based probably in a nervous tem- 
perament and general excitability of the system, with 
morbidly active Approbativeness in conjunction with large 
and active social organs. If you drink coffee or tea, or 
use spices, give them up at once or gradually, for these 
tend to throw the blond to your brain unduly and thus 
produce a morbid action of any strong faculty. Employ 
4 reason to repress any undue activity of the feelings, 

y thinking that the cause is organic or belongs to your 
development of faculties, and that it is not in what is said, 
or in the feeling of those who speak, so mach as in your- 
self. You thus can subdue its virulence, if you can not 
overcome the difficulty entirely. Knowing what the 
trouble is, is halfa cure. No one is alarmed at toothache, 
but balf so much pain in any other part’would frighten 
the strongest nature. —_— 


E. H. P.—1. Why is it that people are so slow 
to believo in Phrenology ? 

Ans. Because they do not derstand it; or b 
they have fears or prejudices which warp their judgments. 


2. Are there phrenological peculiarities in persons by 
which you can distinguish whether they are Roman 











is kept under judicious restraint, will it prevent that dis- 
position from bong developed so as not to influence the 
character after the child has grown up? or will it be apt 
to exhibit itself after the restraint has been removed ? 
Whatever a child’s na'ure may be, will it not exhibit itself 
in after-life as circumstances occur to draw it out, even 
after the most carefal training? 

Ans, No amount of training can destroy any faculty of 
the mind, but it can permanently and effectoally modify 
the character. The organ restrained and kept compara- 
tively inactive, either by external means or by the con- 
trolling inflaence of other organs, actually decreases in 
size and power, and though it may be again increased by 
being brought more into play, it is no more likely to be so 
than if it had been originally moderately developed. 


Matrmony.—A Soiprer. What organizations 
and qualifications should a young man seek for in choos- 
ing bis life-partner, the man being of the mental tempera- 
ment, with dark hair and _— complexion, Amativeness 
very large, Conjugatity moderate, Philoprogenitiveness 
and Inhabitiveness large or full, Self-Esteem fu'l, se'fish 
propensities moderate, with the moral sentiments well 
developed and somewhat cultivated ? 

Ans. The lady should have the vital-mental tempera- 
ment, a good constitution, and sound health, hair rather 
light, Amativeness moderate, Conjugality large, Adhesive- 
ness and the other social organs well developed, moral 

ti ts not deficient. We thank you for the poems, 
bat shall not be able to make use of them in the Jovrnat. 





Warer, THe Best Dainx.—D. G. H. An unper- 
verted appetite—when our food is plain, simple, and 
nutritious—will indicate to each of us when and what we 
ought to drink quite as clearly as to the animals, which 
are guided by the instincts alone. Most persons drink far 
too much, and the blood becomes watery and weak. But 
if we drink alcoholic spirits, or the slops sold for bitters, 
which are neither food nor drink, we ovly make a bad 
matter worse. Horses, cattle, and all other animals thrive 
best on water; so do children, women, and men. But in- 
genious man bas sought out many inventions by which to 
poison our blood and line his own pockets. Let us not be 
“taken in” by the rogues, nor “take in” their much ad- 
vertised, much praised, and most ingenious compounds. 
Water is best to quench thirst, and plain simple food to 
satisfy healthy hunger. A considerable degree of thirst is 
natural in hot, dry weather, as water is necessary to supply 


the loss caused by perspiration; but the excessive thirst 
you mention is the result of a feverish state of the system 
caused generally by over-eating or improper food. 


Puonocrapuy.—Inquirer, Niagara, N. Y. In 
England, Pitman’s Phonography is generally used ; but 
here, both Pitman’s and Graham’s, and each has its ad- 
vocates, are in use. Our reporters write both methods. 


Cavsatity.—D. E. C. The organs situated in 
the upper part of the forehead are Causality and Com- 
parison, which give reasoning power to the mind. See 
the “ Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physi- 
ology,” ia which all the organs are mapped out and de- 
scribed. Price by mail, 75 cents. 


Caw I pe Consp?—W. H. Your question is 


strictly personal as well as professional, and requires 
answer by letter. You omitted to give ua your full address. 





Catholics, Spiritualists, or Adventists ? . 

Ans. Persons with all shapes of heads belong to each of 
these sects. A majority of people foliow leaders in every 
great event of their life. If men deliberately and indo- 
pendently adopted religious views, doubtless observation 
would enable the phrenologist to detect each sect. 

8. Is laughing gas (nitrous oxide) poisonous when in- 
haled, or only so when it is impure? 

Ans. It is not accounted a poison, though it is as much 
so as alcoholic liquor, but we regard its use for sport as 
highly objectionable. It is a quick and respectable way 
of getting intoxicated, and its common use should be 
frowned down. — 

Dret.—D.D.F. Is man a herbivorous or car- 
nivorous animal? If this is a proper query, I would like 
to have it explained in full. 

Ans. “ Doctors disagree” about the dietetical character 
of man. He is generally, however, called omnivorous— 
all-eating—and this is the character he usually exhibits. 
We can not undertake to settle the question here. 


Form, Lanevage, etc.—L. R. 1. Does width 
between the eyes indicate a good intellect? 

Ansa. It indicates large Form. 

2. What is understood by tbe ball of the eye standing 
out even with the brow, in such a manner thut when the 
finger is placed in a straight }ine upward, over the eye- 
brow, it presses the pupil inward ? 

Ans. If the eye be large, pressed outward and down- 
ward, it indicates large Language. 

8. In the article entitled “ Emigration; Its Effects on 
the Races of Men,” in the last number of the Pareno- 
LOGIOAL JOURNAL, you say that the descendants of Ham, 
with the ption of the ites, are supposed to have 
emigrated to Africa Are we then to suppose, as yf do, 
that the negroes are the descendants of Ham? ond if so, 
why the difference in color? We are not told in Scrip:ure 
that Ham was black. Is it as some suppose, by 
the climate ? 

Ans. The article referred to was furnished by a corre- 
spondent, and we shall leave it for him to reply to your 
question if he sees fit. — 

‘*CarTe pe Visits.’’ Yes, we can, if the view 
be suitable. See our “ Mirror of the Mind” for particulars 

Oe oo 

Our JovurnaL 1n Wasuinotoy.—Newsmen, at- 
tention! We copy the following note, which is but one 
among hundreds of the same import, and suggest whether 
enterprising newsmen may not promote their own interests 
by keeping a supply of the A. P. J.on band. Please read. 

Wasutneton, D. C., July, 1964. 

Messrs. Fow.er axp W&LiLs—GENTLEMEN: Not find- 
ing yoor excellent paper, PurenoLoeicaL Journal, for 
saie at any of the news depdts here, [ am obliged to send 
to you for a copy, which yleese forward by return mail if 
convenient. 

By having some agent here for the sale of your 
I think you could soon increase their circalation. 
fally yours, E. 2 
“Cas Room,” Treasury Depar’r, Wasarneton, D. 0. 








Tar Best Parer.—Messrs. FowLer anp WELLS 
—Gerntiemen: I suppose my time for the JournNat is 
about out, but I can’t do without it. is the most interest- 
ing paper I ever read. For the inclosed two dollars 
please send it to my address as before. 

Very respectfully, ete., 
Srersen Haxprx, Gertervitie, Mo. 
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Patent Ofice Department. 


The range of mechanical invention is a true index of human progress. 





A Patace or Inpustry.—The mournful melody 
of “ The Song of the Shirt” is lost in the cheerful music of 
the Sewing Machine. Common needle-work has become 
artistic. Lines of stitching vie in beauty with the lines of 
the pictorial art. The artist and the artisan clasp hands. 
Especially is this seen in the palaces of industry with which 
the city abounds. Our merchant and mechanic princes 
heve honored labor, and the city and country by palatial 
warehouses and private residences, bat it has been left to 
almost the youngest branch of American industry to con- 
tribute the crowning grace. The Wuarerer & WiLson 
Sswrve Macutne Company has purchased the Art Insti- 
tute Building, No. 625 Broadway, noted as presenting the 
most picturesque front on that world-famed street, and 
matched the excellence of their machines by the finest 
salesroom in the world. This Company occupies the first 
floor and part of the second, with the two basements, while 
the picture gallery and the studios remain above; and 
everything has been done that artistic taste and mechanical 
ekill could do to beautify and utilize it. Entering the front 
door, a vista of 150 feet in length and of proportionate 
width is swept by the eye, in which is embraced a rare 
display of cabinet work, carpeting, glazing, furniture, gas 
fixtures, and articles of vertu, the whole evincing the most 
careful study. The wood-work—cases, desks, counter, 
stair-case—is all of black walnut, oil or wax finished, and 
ornamented with carving and ebony molding. 

Passing the large show wiadows, to the right is a show- 
case, and to the left a thread case and counter fifty feet 
long, and farther back on either side are several desks, 
surmounted with galleries of heavy French plate glass. 
We have never seea more rich and elegant fixtures. The 
excellence of the material is suited to the work, and the 
ebony molding contrasts tastefully with the hghter black 
walnut. The frescoing of the ceiling is in pane's of the soft 
tint of the tea rose, with intricate corner scrolls of scarlet 
avd volet. The frame-work of = blue pales to violet, 
which, in tarn, is lost in the most delicate primrose. Here 
and there lies a tinge or line of gold lending light and re- 
lief to the mass of blendiog bues. The cornice is white, 
blue, and gold. The walis are in panels of pearl and 
primrose, penciled with violet, while between each rises 
a brad pilaster of ultremarine wrought at intervals with 
gilding. The carpet, in squares of blue, crimson, and 
pearl color, with wreaths of veined osk leaves, admirably 
matches the fr-scoing. By day this room has the additional 
light of two large arched sky-lights of flocked glass, figured 
with artistic symbols, and in the evening is lighted by 
thireen bronze and gold chandeliers and reflectors, and 
by a mellow lght through tne sky-lights from the gallery 
above. At the end of the room are the office and the stuir- 
ease leading to the upper instraction room, The elegant 
framework of this office is filled with panels of flocked 

ase, beautifully figured with wreaths, scrolis, and artistic 

evices, in‘o which is introduced the Monegram of the 
Company, W. W. To those in the doors are added a view 
of tne Company’s manufactory at Bridgeport; also an 
elegant representation of toe Sewing Machine, with Genius 
crowning the invention. The carpet of this office is of 
emerald velvet, strewn with bouquets of roses, and the 
farolure of black watnut, upnolstered in green repa. 
Under the stair-cuse are several small rooms for various 
ja Ae In the rear is a fine instruction room, finished 
nlightoak. The starr-case leading to the upper instruction 
reom is one of the finest in the world, whether in palace or 
in private residence The style is purely Klizabetban, 
richly carved, and lighved by figured glass panels. The 
pbewel posts are very elaborate and sur ted by carved 
eolumns wrth gas globes To the right of the ascent is 
Crawford's exquisice statue, ** Dancirg Jenny,” and at the 
lef the “Farry Sewing Machine.” the gem of sewing 
machinery. The direct ascent is six steps to a platform, 





Ree Dlending in its woof rich gold and dyes. 
vere is no need of study to discover the bea bere— 
the air at its portals is fraugbt with tts spirit, and withia, 
it aes upon you with every moment. love the beau- 
tifal is part of the feminine nature; to associate and to be 
associated wth it, even in the common routine of daily 
life, is one of woman’s fairest dreams. In this industrial 
salon assemble, daily, ladies of the highest social position, 
for instruction in using the sewing machine. And it 
noteworthy that in this establishment is now sold for $50, 
a better machine than could be bought a few years since 
for $100. The two besemente, each 230 feet in length by 
82 in width, are used for adjusting, Packing, and shipping. 
In no case has the useful been sacrificed to the beautiful, 
and in all parts of the premises the most careful attention 
has been given to the uses thereof. The minutest particu- 
lars as well as the tout ensemble are worthy the study of 
the connoisseur and the practical man. 


Sotomon’s Tarone.—Our architectural, invent- 
ive, artistic, and mechanical readers will be interested in 
this, the most condensed description of the most gorgeous 
work of art of which we have any record. It will bear re- 
reading, yes, studying. 

“ The sides of the throne were of pure gold, and the feet 
of it were of emeralds and pearls. The throne had seven 
steps. On each side were delineated orchards full of 
trees, the branches of which were of precious stones, 
representing ripe and unripe fruit. On the tops of the 
trees fowls of the most beautiful plumage were represented, 
and these were hollow within, and made to utter sounds 
of a thousand melodious tones. On the first step were 
vine branches with bunches of grapes, composed of 
precious stones, arranged in such a manner as to give the 
different colors of purple, violet, green, and red, so as to 
represent the fruit in its various stages from green to ripe, 
On the second step were two lions of pure gold, and ter- 
rible aspect, as large as life. The properties of the throne 
were such that when Solomon placed his foot on the first 
step, all the birds spread their wings and made a flutter- 
ing noise in the air; on his touching the second step, the 
lions extended their paws; on his reaching the third 
step, the whole assembly repeated the name of the Deity. 
When he arrived at the fourth step, voices were heard 
addressing him thus, ‘Son of David, be grateful for the 
blessings the Almighty hath bestowed upon thee!’ and 
the same was repeated on reaching the fifth step! On his 
touching the sixth step, all the children sang praises! On 
his arrival at the seventh step, the whole throne became 
in motion, and ceased not until he had taken his seat, 
when all the birds, lions, and animals, by secret springs, 
discharged a shower of the most precious perfume on the 
king, and two of the birds descended and placed a golden 
crown upon his head! Before the throne was a column 
of burnished gold, on the top of which was placed a golden 
dove, which had in its beak a roll bound in silver; in this 
roll were written the Psalms of David, and the dove 
having presented the roll to the king, he read a portion of 
it to the people of Israel. On the approach of a wicked 
person to the throne for judgment, the lions would set up 
a terrible roaring and lash their tails; the birds began to 
erect their feathers, and the whole assembly set up such 
loud cries that, for fear of them, no person would dare be 
guilty of falsehood, but would instantly confess their 
crimes! Such was the Throne of Solomon.” 


Trarmimnec Lr Beans.—I set two rows of posts 
four feet apar:, and eight or ten feet gpart in the rows— 
the posts six feet high above ground. These may be 
made of good chestnut rails, hewed to three inches square 
at the top. Twelve inches above the ground, along the 
line of these posts, I nail a strip three inches wide, and 

ther at the top of the posts of less width. Across on 





fecing a large mirror, which gives a striking dup 
of the salesroom ; thence to the right ten steps to another 
latform, from which there is the fluest view of the room 
low and the freseoed ceiling above. To the left then 
twelve more steps bring us to the rmed precincts of 
the upper in-truction ro -m. Here is the crowning beauty. 
Its form and size afforded the architect the p eou- 
ditions for the display of taste, and most suc ully has 
he employed them. The arched ceiling is a chef d’auovre 
—a gorgeous canopy of briiliant coloring athwart which 
“ance a hundred rare lights and shades. The style of 
soing is p»rely Romavesque, and its classic beauties 
challenge comparison with those of Pompeii and the 
Vatican. A curnice of blue threaded with white frames 
this fair picture. In the four corners lie exquisite medal- 
lions of the Goddesses of J Industry, Wisdom, and 
Pradence. A softened radiance fills the room through the 


French gray, the neutral tint serv- 
b the radi of the ceiling. 
is lost in the softest of Persian car- 








the top of the posts is nailed another strip to keep the 
posts firm; another strip forms a ridge pole, supported 
by small rafters, set at an angle of forty-five degrees from 
the top of the posts. To the lower strips is tied cerd, six- 
teen inches apart; each cord is taken around the upper 
slat and over the ridge, and is designed to have but one 
plant to a cord. In this method of planting, more plants 
can stand on the same ground and still so divided as to be 
open to the air and light, and the result is a product 
nearly or quite double that which can be grown upon 
poles. If the frame is well set up it will last many years 
It may be so made that it can be removed to different lo- 
caticns. When the posts are set on each side of a garden 
walt a very neat, shady avenue is formed, with economy 
of rcom. This plan is not confined to Lima beans, but it 
is equally adapted to all the running varieties —H. P. B. 
in Country Gentleman. - 








General Stems. 


A Spienpip Pieasure Trip.—Were we not en- 
gaged in a great family quarrel, in regulating rebellious 
children, who want to divide the homestead and set up a 
kingdom based on slavery on a part of it, which would 
prevent utterly anything like peace ever afier, we should 
feel very much inclined to step on board of one of the 
people’s line of Lake Superior steamers—the Illinois, 
Meteor, or Pewabic—Captains Robertson, Ryder, or 
McKay—which leave Cleveland and Detroit frequently 
during the epring, summer, and fall, and go the rounds of 
the Great Lakes. Here is the route and table of distances, 
From Cleveland to Detroit, 110 miles ; to Fort Gratiot, 65; to 
Detour, 225; to Saut Ste. Marie, 60; to Marquette, 170; to 
Portage Lake, 80; to Copper Harbor, 80; to Eagle Harbor, 
16; to Eagle River, 8; to Ontonagon, 65; to La Pointe 
and Bayfield, 80; to Superior City, 80. Whole distance, 
one thousand and thirty-nine miles! 

Think of this, old countrymen! Look at your maps, 
Americans, and say if this is not worth protecting. This 
enterprising company speak bat the truth when they say: 

“The Lake Superior route is universally acknowledged 
to be the most picturesque, healthful, and delightful to be 
found on this continent. The pleasure-seeker will find all 
the comforts and luxuries of a first-class hotel—good music 
and agreeable company. To the invalid, the cool, bracing 
air of Lake Superior will prove highly invigorating. The 
immense deposits of iron, copper, and silver-lead afford 
ample room for the scientific man to pursue his studies 
and researches, while the numerous rivers and inland 
lakes (abounding in speckled trout), considered the finest 
fishing streams in the world, offer qualed ind t 
to the sportsman. 

“This trip, of over 1,000 miles, embraces six degrees of 
Jatitude and eleven of longitude, and includes in its cir- 
cuit Lakes Erie, St. Clair, Huron, and Superior, and the 
beautiful rivers Detroit, St. Clair, and Ste. Marie. 

* Grand Pleasure Excursions to all points of interest on 
Lake Superior will be made through the months of July 
and August.” 

John, where is my carpet-bag? Wife, give me halé-a- 
dozen clean shirts. I’m off. 


Your Own Bustvess.—How annoying to an 
industrious man to have “office loafers” “ hanging 
around,” not only killing their own time but yours also. 
Such persons usually complain of “ hard times,” “ poor 
pay,” bad government,” and go about a “ slip-shod” way, 
grumbling, granting, or cursing, complaining of others 
and excusing themselves. They find fault, quarrel with 
women and children, but fail to hit those most to blame— 
themselves. Loafers generally smoke, chew, or drink; 
and are always ready to take a band at any game where 
the chances may result in a gratuitous “ treat” by a junior 
loafer, whose “ means” are not yet exhausted. Oh, couid 
these persons but sce where this sort of life most surely 
leads to, would they, cowld they continue on? Idleness, 
dissipation, and disease lead-to death of body and soul. 
Reader, admonish the loafer; set bim to work; induce 
him to read, think, and pray to be delivered from the 
temptations which lead straight to perdition. Do not per- 
mit “loafers” to live in your presence. Set them to work, 
and teach them business, and induce them to mind it, 


PaRENOLOGY 1N Canapa.—A gentleman writes 
us from Canada West as follows: r 





to it 
challen; wa ‘ic on 
a seaber st ipapn Constoape 


“If the gentleman will put his objections into a properly- 
written statement, we will publish the same in the Purrxo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and append our reply; or, if he prefers 
any other paper which may be open for the discussion of 
the question, we will undertake to establish both the trath 
and utility of Phrenology, even to the acceptance of this 
gentleman, who is evidently uninformed on the subject. 
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A voertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1%th of the month. 


THE RAVAGES OF A_ CARPET: 
HOME-KEEPING VERSUS HOUSE- 
KEEPING : WHAT IS A HOMB, 
AND HOW TO KEEP IT: THE 
ECONOMY OF THE BEAUTIFUL: 
RAKING UP THE FIRE 
The above are some of the titles of the 

new series of papers which Mrs. Harriet 

Bexcuer Strowr is writing for the 

TLANTIC MONTHLY. 
They are called “ House and Home 
Papers,” and are designed to illustrate the 
art of making 
A Happy Home. 


Each number of the Attanrro contains 
one of these excellent articles, which should 
be read in every household. The ATLan- 
tro ia furnished at 25 cents a number, or 
$3 00 a year, yr, paid. Clubs at a libe- 
ral discount. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
Boston, Mass. 


HE bay pele INSTITUTE, 
No. 15 Laight Street, New York. 
oo tt 
E. P. MILL 
ELLEN H. GOODELL, M.D. 
= Ph — 
R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


Propriet 
MILLER BROWNING. 

Dr. E. P. MILLER, who was for three 
years Associate P peg: and Proprietor of 
this Institution, and who has been ss 
the last two years in attending the 
and Clinics, and observing the practice of 
Professors and Physicians at Bellevue Col- 
lege and Blackwell’s Island Hospitals, and 
peavey Ar were I himself in all depart- 
ments of Medicine and Surgery, has again 
taken charge of the Institute. 

Patients who put themselves under his 
care may be assured of receiving the best 
treatment known to the profession. 

Our Location is pleasant, being but one 
door from 8t. John’s Park. We have the 
Electric, dn se and every variety of Bath, 
and are pi ring for the celebrated Turk- 
& Bath. 1 va as “a and Light 
our In- 
stitution. We : are mayhem ond re-arrang- 
ing our rooms, and intend to make this the 
best place in the world for invalids to be 
restored to health. 

All letters for consultation and — or 
for terms, etc., one ny add 

E. P. MILLER, M.D., 
15 Lelghe Street, N. Y. 
= ph ng 5 i, 
MITE, roprictor. 

R. T. Tratt, M.D., Consulting Ph: 

Send for our circular. clin 
Address, A. SMITH, M.D., 

1-8 Wernersviile, Berks Co., Pa. 


Ms ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 
258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. L 


HARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D., No. 65 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKL LYN. 
Movement-Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 


HOUSE, 170 BLEECKER 
t, New York. Gentlemen and 


























on WILLTAM HUNT, Proprietor. 
RAND OPENING OF SPRING 
CARPETS, at 
HIRAM ANDERSON’S, 99 Bowery, N. Y., 
in ten 








HE ROUND TABLE: 
VOLUME 8KCOND. 

The conductors of the Round Table, at 
the close of its first and the inning of its 
second volume, take ye n publishing 

a list of some of the distinguished writers 
whe have from time to time contributed to 
its columns : 

Adams, Rev. W., D.D., New York. 

Aldrich, T. B., New York, 

Anthon, Prof. C. E., New York, 

Arnold, George, New York. 

Barber, Joseph, New York. 

Barry, Wm., Chicago, 

Benson, E., ‘New York. 


Chadboarne, Prof. yey, Pe 
Cl n den C., Chicago. 
ar €0. 
Clark, L. Gaylord, New York. 
Conway, M London, England. 
rs. F. Pa oe Mass. 


Dodsworth Wm., 
Farnham, Rev. Luther, Boston. 
Field, Miss Kate, New York. 
Fisher, Prof. G. P., D.D., New Haven, ct. 
Gilman, Prof. D. G, 
Grant, 5. Hastin New York. 
Hillard, Hon. G. ton. 
Hinton, J. R., Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Hood, J. E., » Springfield Mass, 
Hurlbut, W. H., New York. 
Lambdin, Fw C., Philadelphia. 
Lanman, C. Washington, D. C. 
Lord, Miss F. E., Portland, Me. 
Mason. G. C. Newpor R. 
McClelian, Gen. Geo. , Orange, N. J. 
Mitchell, D. G., New Haven, Ct. 
Orne, Mra C.F Cc. F., Cambridge, Mass, 
ev. 
Piatt, J. J., Washington, D. C. 
Porter, E. ©. .y © 
Porter, Prof. x. Nee Haven, Ct. 
P Miss H. E, Newburyport, Mass. 
W. C., New York. 
, Rev. P., D.D., New York. 


Genie, Prof. i R., New York. 

Stedman, E. O., New York. 

Btiles, Ww. rs Deckertown, N. J. 

Stoddard, R. H., New York. 

Thomason, Rev. D. R., New York. 

Trow, G. W., Na France. 

Tuckerman, F , Greenfieid, Mass, 

Van Name, Prof. A., New ‘Haven, Ct. 

Van Zandt, ©. C., Newport, R.L 

Ward, Rev. J. H., Ansonia, Ct. 

Warner, H. J., Bosto’ ton. 

Williams, W. ¥. New York. 

Winslow, Rev. H., D.D., New York. 

Winsor, J., 

Winter W., New York. 

Winthrop, "Hon. R. C., ema 

The second volume 
and improvements. Every yane Aamo in 


the 
LITERARY WORLD, 
including 

ART, MUSIC, DRAMA, AND SCIENCE, 
is fally provided for. It is believed that 
—s— in > shape of literary news can 
jean db lance of the men who are 
employed n't e several d ents. The 
one endeavor of the publi is to make 
the Rounp Taste the 

MOST COMPLETE WEEKLY PAPER 

in the country. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One year (in advance) - -* * 





00 
solder Six months, - a Net fe 00 
Three months, Py 


The retail price remains atten cents. All 
leading news dealere will keep it on sale. 


. ADVERTISEMENTS. 

First-class ee are inserted at 
fixed rates, as follo 

Pu ~ Bight cents a line. Six 


BLISHERS. 
cents a line for repetitions. 
Orners.—Ten cents a line. Eight cents a 


== 
Advertisements should be handed in by 
Tuesday evening to make sure of insertion. 
Address ali communications to 
THE ROUND TABLE, 
No. 116 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


Sean my bead of Phonogra- 
AND WELLS, New York. 








LIST OF MISCELLANEOUS PUBLI- 
cations, with prices by mail prepaid. 
“i paPROvED Lego AND 
SNGLISH AND ENGL AND 
FRENCH POCKET DICTIONARY. 


CUPPER’S UNIVERSAL STAIR-BUILD 
ER. New and Original Treatise on Stair- 
Building. Illustrated by 29 piates $7 60. 

DR. GALL, the celebrated founder of the 
Science of Phrenology. His whole work 

translated into English by Dr. Lewes. 
6 vols. $15 00. 
ry abs NATURAL HISTORY. 2 vols. 


BUILDER’S COMPANION, =? practical 
rules and instructions. $1 


= SCIENCE OF — APPLIED TO 
PIDEMICS. 1% ce 


tintin dedpacnate, amet an exposition of 
e false doctrine. 80 cents. 

WHY THE SHOE PINCHES. A contri- 
bution applied to Anatomy. By Dr. Meyer. 
80 cents. 

THE GRAPE CULTURIST. A treatise on 
re  ercobenss of the Native Grape. 


LACON ; or, Many Things in Few Words. 
Addressed To Tooszk Wo Turnx. 500 
prges. $2 00. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, de- 
signed for the use of Schools, Coll 
Students, etc. A familiar cxphenation of 
the Structure and Functions of the Organs 
of Man. Profusely illustrated. $2 25. 

THE TRUE TEMPERANCE PLATFORM, 
or an exposition of the fallacy of Alcoholic 
Medication. 60 cents. 

THE YOUNG WOMAN'S GUIDE TO 
EXCELLENCE. $1 00. 

THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD. By Dr. 

binson. $1 25. 

MANUAL OF 5 apnea By 
Richard Carlile. $1 25. 

GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS, with 
10 illustrations. By Charles 1. Fiuit. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN ALL 
ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES. By Fred’k 
Overman. $5 0% 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ag nl 
TURE. By John Ruskin. $1 

THE FAMILY DENTIST. By Dr. a, Ne 
80 cents. 


THE BOOK OF RELIGIONS. With views 
and creeds of all Christian denominations. 
By Jobn Haywood. 50. 

ores POCKET MANUAL OF 
THE AR NAVY, AND CENSUS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 30 conta, 

MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By 
Samuel Willason. 40 cents. 

PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND PERSONAL 
NAMES, to which is added a eomplete 
list of Scriptural names. 25. 

LECTURES ON EDUCATION. By Horace 
Mann. $1 50. 

THE CARPENTER’S GUIDE. A complete 
book of lines for Carpentry and Joinery. 
By Nicholson. $6 00. 

THE MILL-WRIGHT AND MILLER’S 
a gm with 28 descriptive plates. 


WATER-CURE IN AMERICA, WITH 
ig hey ON DOMESTIC PRACTICE. 
$1 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED 


MANIFESTATIONS OF THE MIND, 
= INSANITY. By Dr. Spurzheim. 
00. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD, em- 
bracing the Christian Hom — Husband, 
Wife, Father, Mother, Child, Brother and 
Sister. 60 cents. 

THE SWIMMER’S GUIDE. 15 cents. 

THE POWER OF ee ineul- 

the Principles of Benevolence 
and e. 60 cents, 

LITERATURE ag ART. By 8. Mar- 
a Fuller. Two parts. In one vol. 

a 


ILLUSTRATED BOT. taining 

FLORAL DICTION any,’ By Dr. New- 

man. $1. 

LECTURES FOR THE FIRESIDE. By 
Dr. Alcott. $1. 


FOWLER AND 
889 Broadway, New York. 


URYEA’S MAIZENA RECEIVED 
TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
(From Juries 8 and 4) at the 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, 1862; 

Art Tre Great Inrernationat Exurerrion 
at Hamsvre, Jury, 1868, Reorrvep THe 
Hienest Pre Mepat ror 47s Great 
Deicacy 48 aN Articte oF Foon. 

Can be served up in an pe variety of 
delicious dishes. id by all Grocers, with 
directions. Pamphi ith 5 Receipts, 
will be furnished on ication by letter or 
otherwise to 

WILLIAM DURYEA, Agent, 

1-9 166 Fulton Street, New York. 


} " CLOTHES-WASHER. 


DOTY’S CLOTHES-W ASHER. 
“a COMPLETE svcoEss.” 
—Soton Rosrnson. 
“a GREATER BENEFACTION 
TO THE FAMILY 
THAN THE SEWING-MACHINE,” 


—Rgv. Wx. V. V. Mazon. 

The undersigned now offers to the public 
a Washing Machine which he warrants to 
be capable of washing clothes many times 
Jaster than it can be done by hand, with 
easier labor and far less wear clothes, 
Ia fact, so great a clothes-saver is it, that 
the Rev. Mr. Mazon, after long use in his 
family, pronounces it “a Greater Benefac- 
tion to the Family than the Sewing Ma- 
chine.” 

The Agricultural Editor of the New York 
Tribune pronounces it “a complete suc- 
cess,” and adds: “ A little slim girl of ten 
yeurs uses it, and an invalid lady, who has 
to sit down to work, can wash without 
fatigue.” 

Prof. E. L. Youmans, after several 
months’ trial, gives it the ey oe enco- 
miums, and agents invariably fy that it 
gives universal satisfaction. 

Prict—Family size, $12 50; small size, 
$10; hotel size, $15; a? ‘size (No. 2), 
a Wringer aitached , $3 50 extra. 

o cha r boxing or Wis 

E. P. Dorr, of Janesvill is., supplies 
the West with the above articles at same 
prices. 

For one dollar extra wo will ran all risks 
and pay the rs bill on a Washer, or 
Washer and W r, purchased of us, to 
any Railroad Station within 500 miles of 
either New York or Janesville ; and for 
two dollars extra, to any Railroad Station 
within 1,000 miles of either place. 

I submit that no family need be without 
one of my Clothes-Wasbers. Circulars 
ready. WIILLIAM M. 

No. 18 Beekman St., New York. 


REMOVAL. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 








LOCK STITCK 


SEWING MACHINES 
625 Broadway, 
Bet. Bleecker and Houston Sts., New York. 


HE NEW-YORKER, A COMPLETE 
Weekly Mirror of the World, containing 
Original He olutionary Tales, Original Sto- 
D vi ary 
es, Original Readable 
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AN ORIGINAL BOOK! 
JUST PUBLISHED. . 
AND HIS RELATIONS; 
M+ ILLUSTRATIN@ THE INFLUENOE “F THE 
MIND ON THE BODY; 
The Relations of the Faculties and Affeo- 
tions to the Org«ns avd their Func 
tiong, and to the Elements, Ob- 
jects, and Pasnomena of 
the Ex ernsl World. 
By Pror. 8. B. Berrran, M.D. 

For fifteen years the A»thor bas been 
employeu in res@renes which have at 
length resulted in the production of tnis ex- 
traurdinary Book, covering the wide range 
of Vitel and Mental Phenomena, as exbib- 
ited in Maa and the Animal World. It 
18, however, especially devoted to Man— 
to the constitavon sad immortal existence 
of the Soul; its present Kelations to the 
Body; ww the external forms and tuternal 

rieciples of Nature, and w the reaim of 
Gaiversal Intelligence. 

The curious mental phenomena that hover 
aloug the horizou of our preseut existence 
—which the iearved have -ither regarded 
as illusions of the seuses or baiuciustions 
of the mind, whil+ they heve cursed the su- 

erstitions of the igueraut—are here care- 

ully class:fled and explained with peculiar 
aptoess ant great copiousness of tlustra- 
ton ; with singular independence of 
thought, und rare philosopnical ability. 
In the janguege of one of our abiest literary 
reviewers—“ ‘The author has a happy fac 
ulty of s» illustratiag ubscure and profound 
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NEW YORK, 
VERMONT. 
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subjec's that they are comprehended by 
the commou mind. | 

Dr. Brittan gropples earoest'y with the | 
facts that huve puzzied the brains of the | 
phitosophers of every ase aud couniry; | 
aod be Os grasped iu bin masverly clas-ifi- 
catioe toe greatest Wunders of the Meatut | 
World! 

In this respect his remarkable Book is a 
Collection of Rare Cauriosiwes, aod must ate | 
tract universal atten son, At the same time 
the student of Vital Chemistry, Physiology 
and Medicine; the Divine and the Moral- 
ist; the Metaphysical Philosopher and the | 
Political Reformer, will flad it replete with | 
profound and profitable instructioa. 

CONTENTS: 

The Tenant and the House.—Electro-Phy- 
siological Discoveries.—Circulation of the | 
Avimal Fluids.—Conditions of Vital Har- | 
mony.— Physical Causes.f Vital Derange- | 
ment.—Voluntary aud Luveiuutary Facul- | 
ties. —Influence of the Passions ou the Se- 
cretions.— The Mind as a Destructive 
Agent.— Renovating Powers of the Human 
Miud.—Meatal and Vital Powers of Resiat- | 
ance.—Evils of Exeesave Proereation.— | 
Meutal Electrotypivg on Vital Serfaces.— | 
Iuflaence of Objects und [eas upon the | 
Mined end toe M -rais.—Relaions of Miud 
to Personal Beauty.—Relanoas of mind to | 
the Coaracter of Ofspring.—The Senses 
aod their Functions. —Psychometre Per- | 
ception, Pnitosophy of Fuscination —An- | 
mal and Humao Magnetism.—Mayneurm as | 
a Therapeutic A geat —Importance of Mag- | 
netism in Surgery.—The Phantom Creation. 
— Psycholngiwwal Hallucinations. — Menta | 
Telegraphing.—Tne Faculty of Abstraction. 
— Phil hy of dilee Psychologica! 
Mysteries of Sleep. — Tone irauious _ the 
Ni ht.- ~ has li 
—The Ciairvovant Vision. —The ae of 
Prophecy.—Apparitioos of the Living.— 
Staves resemming Deaih.—Philosophy of 
a piration.— Rationale of Worship.—Nat- 

Evideaces of Immortatity 

- * Elegant Vol.. 8vo, Tinted Laid Paper 
—Extra Vellum Cloth Bev. Boards—wita 
Sieel E graved Portrait.—Price $3 00. 

Pablished by W. A. TOWNSEND, 

55 Walker Street, N. Y. 
N. B.—Mailed free of postage on receipt of 
price, and for sale by all Booksetiers, 


ANTED, THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
Jovenat—Vols. 4, 6, and 8, Octavo 
Edition, and for the years 1850 and 1855— 
for a London order. Btate price aod condi- 
tions, whether bound or in numbers. Ada- 
dress, 
’ FOWLER AND WELLS, N. Y. 














DERoTRO- MEDICAL APPARATUS. 
DR. JEROME KIDDER'S Electro- 
fee Ma*hine received the highest 
premium over all others at the late fair of 
the American [nsti:ute 
It is veing used with great success in 
curing disease, 
For oaoctomare address, 


| the Woman Question. 


| that has preceded it, broader, deeper and 





DR. JEROME KIDDER, 483 Broadway. 
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GROVER & BAHKER’S 


HOLILS DILSVIG 


MACHINES 


Were awarded the Highest Premiums over all competitors at the State Fairs of 


ILLINOIS, 
MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, 
KENTUCKY, 
OREGON, 


And at every respectable Institute and County Fair held in 1968. 


SALES-ROOMS, 495 BRO 


ADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A Book for the Century ! 


j TOMAN AND HER ERA! 
By Mes. Eviza W. Faunnam. 
Two Volumes, 12mo, nearly 80° pages. 
This Remarkable and Powerfal Work 
comprehends an exhaustive treatment of 
The argument em- 
braces the following divisions: 
THE ORGANIC, THE RELIGIOUS, 
THE ESTHETIC, THE HISTORIC. 
Also the testimony of Popular Sentiment 
and Common Observation ; with a clear 
Analysis of Woman’s Nature and Expe- 
riences; Her Affectional Qualities, Lotellec- 
tual Methods, Artistic Powers, Capabilities 
in Evil, Woman in the Kingdom of Uses, 
Materni'y, Spiritual Development, the Ideal 
Woman, Era of the Feminine, ete., ete., 


The following are specimens of the notices 
already extended this work by the press: 

a | remarkable, original, powerful work.” 
Buffalo Courier. 

“ Ove of the most remarkable productions 
of the age."—N. Y. Dispatch. | 

“One of the most valuable books of the 
om tury."—D vily New . 

“A book which ts lkely to attract no little 
attention.” - Heening Post. 

“Unlike any of twe works on Woman 


more comprehensive.”— New Covenant. 

“A very thoughtful and suggestive work.” 
—Illus, News. 

“It bas profoundedly eae us, both 
in regard to the grandeur «f its object, and 
the 7 ate of its author.”—Liberator. 

Farnham writes perspicuously and 
taviingtn "— Chicago Journal, 

2 Price, plain muslin, $3 00; extra 
gilt, #4 00; one vol. library sheep, $3 50 

Copies cent by ma'l prepaid on receipt of 
the price. Address, 


A. J. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 
2"4 Canal Street, N. Y. 





TO PATENTEES. 

Pea VALUABLE ENGLISH 

AND AMERICAN PATENTS, In- 

troduced, Manufactured, or Sold for Cash 

on Commis-ion, Consigaments respectfully | j:55 
solicited. Address 

SNYDER & WALTE 
229 Broadway, N. Y. 

Rererenors :—H. D. Saurru, E-q., Chem- 

ical Bank, N. Y.; J. W. Kimsy, -» Me- 

trupolitan Bank, New York. boa 





RTIFICIAL EARS, OR _ 
Magnifying Tubes for D fo 


| six beautifa) mounted o 


EM PANS.—With these pans the sweet- 

J est and best varieties of bread and cake 

can be made light and wholesome, and with 

but little trouble, without yeast, soda, saler- 

atus, or other risings. Every family ought 
to use bread made in this manver. 

Price, in squares or one dozen, with fall 


directions for mine § : . ete ~- 
ING, 
15 Laight Street, N. Y. 





Ture Crate Microscors. 


This is the best and — = 
‘ est microscope in the wor! 
for general use. It eaunen 
ceived the First Premium — 
Silver Medal—at theObio State 
Agricultural Fair. Jt requires 
bo foeal adj 
about 10 diameters, or a 
times, and is so — 
= be 





child can use it. 
sent by mail, postage 
the receipt of $2 Teor with 
for $3 50; or 
with 24 odjects, #5 50. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


G RAHAM CRACKERS.—We a 
3 Graham Crackers, Grahem Flour, 
pene wae Nada — —~ bowen to 
supply those who fin culty in a 
good article elsewhere. herons ge: 
Prices :—Crackers, 12 cts. per Ib. ; or $7 
per bbl. of 70 ibs; Flour, Wheat, Hominy, 
and Oatmeal, 6 cts. per ib. ; or $10 50 per 
bbl. Address 
MILLER & BROWNING. 
15 Laight Street, N. Y. 








Throw off 

the Yoke. 
McLaughlin's Perfect Fitting Shirts, 
Ready-made, or made to measure, at 273 


) ae ay eae two doors ore Murray 
bab nd of Neck- 
nder-garments, 


Then Mering an and Bilk 8 
od fa 1. T. oT MCLAUGHLIN, Acrnt. 
Pixos, MELODEONS, a opane 


ns, 
Piano St Stools and Covers, 

Music Books, Music Merchandise and 
kinds of Musics! Instruments at wholesale 
and retail. Second-hand Pianos and — 
deons at yee New Pianos and 








can be concealed, and enable dest pervoan 
to hear at public assemblies. Sen 
descriptive pamphit to 

E. HASLAM, 





8-10 82 John Street, N. Y. 


Melod: to let, and ront allowed iW pur- 
chased. Monthly payments received fur the 
same. Pianos tuved and repaired. 
paid for second-hand Pianss, 

HOBACE a, waren Y. 
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UTNAM’S CLOTHES-WRINGER. 


WHAT EVERYBODY KNOWS, VIz.: 


That Iron well Galvanized will not rust; 

That a simple machine is better than a 
complicated one ; 

Thata Wringer should be self-adjusting, 
durable, and efficient ; 

That Thumb-Screws and Fastenin cause 
= and trouble to regulate avd keep in 
order ; 

That wood soaked in hot water will swell, 
shrink, and ool 

That wood ngs for the shaft to run in 
will wear out; 

That the Putnam Wringer with or Without 

wheels will pot tear the clothes ; 
hat cog-wheel regulators are not essen- 


werhet the Putnam Wringer has all the ad- 
vantages, and not one of the disadvantages 
above named ; 

That all who have tested it, pronounce it 
the best Wricger ever yet made; 

That it will wring a thread to a bed-quilt 
without alteration. 

Patented in the United States, England, 
Canada, and Australia. Agents wanted in 
every town, and in all Ps of the world. 
No. 2, $6 50; No. 1, $8 50; No. F, 

$8 50; No. A, $9 50. 

Manufactured "and sold, wholesale and 
retatl, 

THE ‘PUTNAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 13 Platt street, New York, ana Cleve 


land, Ohio. 
8. C. NORTHROP Agent. 


ORK SHAVINGS FOR BEDS. 

A light, durable, and exvellent substi- 
tute for hair or feathers, and the expense is 
only about one-third as much as either of 
these articles. It is also a substitute 
dl spr pring beds. We have one that has 

seven years, and seems as good 





as eon 
25 Ibs. — make a large bed. Price, 
80 cts. per Ib. 
MILLER & RROWNING, 
15 Laight Street, N. Y. 


EFRIGERATORS.—The only method 
for preserving by means of ice, free 
from the influence of damp air. 


WILSON’S og eer a Baia 
ING REFRIGERATORS. 

It is an acknowledged fas that articles of 
food placed tn a sufficiently cold atmosphere, 
free from moisture and damp air, can be 
effectually preserved for indefinite perioas 
during the warmest weather. These Re- 
frigerators are the only oues manufactured 
that can accomplish this object. No air 
from the ice is admitted to the preservirg 
chamber, but a dry cold here is 
created in it, by circulating cold air around 
and outside of i ik 
MEATS, FISH, MILK, FRUITS, ETC., 
are preserved in a fresh and natural state 
for as loog as may be required, witn a con- 
sumption of 

ONE THIRD LESS ICE 
than any other Refrigerator made. They 
are undoubtedly the be-t ever iniroduced. 

For Farmers and Famicres residing in 
cities, villages, or the country, they are in- 
valuable. 

Especial attention is called to our 

DAIRY REFRIGERATORS, 
made to order e y for this pa 
Where they are a save man : ang tenes 
their cost in one season. nd fora eoanian. 
com by mail will receive prompt at- 

nti 
WILSON & GRANT, 498 Broadway, N. Y. 

Orders may be sent through the AmerioaNn 
Apveetisixe and Purcaasine Acenoy, 389 
— New York. 


Uus1cC.—“WHEN OLD 
*PRIENDS WERE HERE.”—A very 
beautitui aod touching Song,.in B Flat: 
When old friends were here, 
In on that are flown. 
How fond were the 
Whie' 








clasped my own! 
The paiheays of life 
Wore pleasure’s 


And vorces were near 
With tones warm and true. 
“SHE.WAS ALL THE WORLD TO 
ee eee 
The above are the last songs of the 
late Stephen C. Foster. 25 cents 
each, mailed free. 





HORACE WATERS, 
Publisher, No. 481 Broadway, New York: 
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INDISPENSABLE. 


HOW TO WRITE, 

HOW TO TALK, 

HOW TO BEHAVE, 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS, 
Universally acknowledged to be the best 
pook on these subjects ever published, are 
all contained in one volume, entitled 
Hanv-Book ror Home In- 

PROVEMENT. 

This volume in itself constitutes a com- 
plete library for the young, and the same 
amount of valuable and practical informa- 
tion can be found nowhere else for many 
times the price, which is only $2, when sent 


by mail -paid. Address C 
yma" FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 











AND MILLS.—The best, cheapest, and 
most desirable Hand Mills for grind- 
ing Cracked Wheat, Graham Flour, Rice, 
Humioy, Corn Meal; for sale by 
MILLER & BROWNING 
No. 15 Laight Street, N. ¥. 
Price, $2 50. 
FFICE FOR PATENTS, 889 BROAD- 
way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation and prose- 
cution of applications for patents in the 
United States and all other countries in 
which patents are granted. 

A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent agents, and an extensive 
business acquaintance of many years, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
place before our clients the most complete 
and satisfactory faciliti for obtaining 
atents that can be furnished by any house 
o America, 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Tuomas P. How, Esq., a 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
cessful practitioner in difficult and closely 
contested patent cases. 

Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering spplicatons receive Mr. How's 

rsonal attention. Address, Fowtzr anp 

ris, No. 889 Broadway, New York. 


PHEENOLOGY AT HOME. 


How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for m+ toread? Is it possible 
to acquire a knowledge of it without a 
teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may sav in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works with a Bust, 
showing the exact location of all the ph 
logical organs, with such illustrations and 
definitions as to make the study simple and 
plain without the aid of a teacher. The 
enst for this “Srupent’s Ser,” which em- 
braces all that is requisite, is only $10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 














LECTRO-HYDRIC MEDICAL COL- 

lege, Cincinnati, Ohio—combining all 

the virtues of Electricity, Water, and Mag- 
netic Remedies. 

Third Annual Session commences on 
November ist. Male and female students 
received on reasonable terms. Address, 

DR. J. B. CAMPBELL, President, 
8-10 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


pataee JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 





%4 pp. Octavo. $1 00 a year in advance. 
Justin Hares, M.D., 
©. R. Brackaut, M.D., } Editors. 
No. IV., for Jaly, now ready. 
"The Press and Fosate of the North- 
west are giving this beautifal and interest- 
4 Mentaty a hearty and substantial wel- 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT! 
Address “ People’s Journal of Health,” 
8 P. O. Drawer 6,243, Chicago, Ill. 


UMAN SKELETONS ; im 
H France. ANATOMICAL Sey oe 
‘ent — other apparatus used by sie 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


FFER FOR SALE 


ONE MILLION AORES OF SUPERIOR FARMING LANDS. 


IN FARMS OF 
40, 80 & IGO acres and upwards at from $8 to $12 per acre. 
THESE LANDS ARE 
NOT SURPASSED BY ANY IN THE WORLD. 
THEY LIE ALONG 
THE WHOLE LINE OF THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS RAILROAD, 


For Sale on LONG CREDIT, SHORT CREDIT and for CASH, they are situated near TOWNS, 
VILLAGES, SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. 





For all Purposes of Agriculture. 

The lands offered for sale by the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company are equal to any in the world. A healthy climate, a 
rich soil, and railroads to convey to market the fullness of the 
earth—all combine to place in the hands of the enterprising 
workingman the means of independence, 


Ilinois. 

Extending 380 miles from North to South, has all the di- 
versity of climate to be found between Massachusetts and 
Virginia, and varieties of soil adapted to the products of New 
England and those of the Middle States. The black soil in the 
central portions of the State is the richest known, and produces 
the finest corn, wheat, sorghum and hay, which latter crop, 
during the past year, has been highly remunerative. The seed- 
ing of these prairie lands to tame » for pastarage, offers 
to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The smaller 
prairies, faterspersed with timber, in the more southern portion 
of the State, produce the bert of winter wheat, tobacco, flax, 
hemp and fruit. The lands still further South are heavily tim- 
bered, and here the raising of fruit, tobacco, cotton and the 
manufacture of lumber yield large returns. The health of 
Illinois is hardly surpassed by any State in the Union. 


Grain and Stock Raising. 

In the listof corn and wheat producing States, Mlinois stands 
pre-eminently first Its advantages for raising cattle and hogs 
are too well known to require comment here. For sheep raising, 
the lands in every part of the State are well adapted, and 
Illinois can now boast of many of the largest flocks in the coun- 
try. No branch in industry offers greater inducements for 
investment. 





Hemp, Flax and Tobacoo. 

Hemp and flax canbe produced of as good qUahty as any 
grown in Europe. Tobacco of the finest quality is raised upon 
lands purchased of this Company, and it promises to be one of 
the most important crops of the State. Cotton, two, is raised, to 
a considerable extent, in the southern portion. The making of 
sugar from the beet is receiving considerable attention, and 
experiments upon a iarge scale have been made during the 
past season. The cultivation of sorghum is rapidly increasing, 
and there are numerous indications that ere many years Illinos 
will produce a large surplus of sugar and molasses for expor- 
tation. 


Fruit. 

The central and southern parts of the State are peculiarly 
adapted to fruit raising ; and peaches, pears and strawberries, 
together with early vegetables, are sent to Chicago, St. Louis 
and Cincinnati, as well as other markets, and always command 
a ready sale. 

Coal and Minerals. 

The immense epal deposits of Illinois are worked at different 
points near the Railroad, and the great resources of the State in 
iron, lead, zinc, limestane, potters’ clay, &c., &c., as yet barely 
touched, will eventually be the gource of great wealth. 


To Actual Settlers 
the inducements offered are so great that the Company has 
already sold 1,500,000 acres, and the sales during the past year 
have been to a larger number of purchasers than ever before. 
The’advantages to a man of small means, settling in Illinois, 
where his children may grow up with all the benefits of educa- 
tion and the best of public schools, can hardly be over-estimated. 
No State in the Union is increasing more rapidly in population, 
which has trebled in ten years along the line of this Railroad. 


‘ 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price of land varies from $7 to $12 and upward per acre, and they are sold on long credit,on short credit, or forcash. A 
deduction of tex per cent. from the long credit price is made to those who make a payment of one-fourth of the principal down, and 
the balance in one, = and three years. A deduction of fwremty per cent, is made to those whe purchase for cash. Never 

asers. 


_defore have greater inducements been offered to cash pur 


EXAMPLE. 
Forty acres at $10 per acre on long credit, interest at six per cent., payable annually in advance ; the principal in four, five, six, 


and seven years, 
Interest. PRINCIPAL 
824.00 





Full information 
person or by letter to 


Or the same farm, on short credit : 






LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Ill. 











HRENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUS- | acience, but as aaigoneeite 
TRATED, anv Aprtizp, We regard | the student who w to th 

this work as not only the most important of ae moose of Phrenologtc 

any which has before been written on the $1 50, Fowier axp WSi1s. Institate, New York. Price ten cents. 


to HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE: 
ire a thor- What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 
cal Science. | WM. W. M.D. Room 28, 
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